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’tis but my comment.” We may add, where the text and the 

comment are clearly in unison, we have the best authority that 
can be required, whether it be to determine our faith, or to 
regulate our conduct. 

fn the unhappy and protracted controversy, which has sub- 
sisted on the subject of Regeneration, and is the more to be 
lamented, because it has been carried on between those who 
profess themselves (and we have no doubt with equal sincerity) 
members of the established Church, the ancient maxim, “ Magna 
est veritas et pravalebit,” has been strikingly verified. We do 
not mean, that either of the contending parties have acknowledged 
themselves convinced and satisfied: with the arguments of their 
opponents ; this, though a consummation of theological debate, 
always to be desired, our experience of human infirmity, affords 
us little room to hope for in any case; and least of all, if in 
searching for truth, the thirst has been quenched, not at the 
fountain of living waters, but at the cisterns of Calvinism. Those 
who have drunk at this polluted source, cannot understand, or 
will not admit, the plainest scripture (we assert only what we 
have found, not without pain, to be the fact) if it speaks a lan 
guage repugnant to their pre-conceived notions. ‘The revealed 
word says, Christ “ died for all,” (1 Cor. v. 15.) and tasted 
death for every man.” (Heb.i:.9.) The follower of Calvin says, 
he died, not for all, but for a part, for the elect only. Lan. 
guage cannot be miore decisive on any subject; and, therefore, 
though the doctrine of Regeneration is laid down in Scripture im 
terms sufficiently precise, we are not surprised to find, that the 
Calvinist can resist its evidence. But if the enquirer is not 
blinded with erroneous systems, if he is calm, dispassionate, and 
humble, ready to follow truth, wherever it may lead, he will not 
be without guides for his direction ; the language of Scripture, 
and the consonant doctrine of our Church, on this highly im- 
portant subject, have been deduced and established with the 
clearest evidence, by many able writers, who have come forward 
on the occasion, and particularly by Mr. Morgan, in the work 
now before us, of which we hasten to make our report ; \pre- 
mising only a few observations, which seem to bear directly of 
the question, and having, perhaps, not been anticipated, may 
serve as an introduction to our review of this tract, and of ‘two 
others, on the subject, which remain to be noticed. 

‘The Christian religion is a covenant between God and’ man, 
made by the mediation of Jesus Christ. By the ratification of 
any covenant, the person admitted into it becomes entitled to all 
its privileges; immediately to such as are immediate, and to 
such as are remote or reversionary, on continuance in the cove- 
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of the Christian ‘covenant are, pardon of sin, the aid of ‘the 
‘Holy Spirit, and everlasting life. This new dispensation, or 
covenant, is compared, 'in Holy Scripture, to many of those 
‘covenants, which are common among men ; to which, therefore, 
we are sure, in its general nature, it bears.a close resemblance. 
It is assimilated to the contract between husband and wife, be- 
tween master and servant, between a sovereign, or general, and 
the soldiers who serve under him, between .a wan and the son 
whom he adopts ; and to the admission of strangers to be free of 
a city, or denizens of a kingdom, to which they do not by birth 
belong. 

Now, in all these engagements, besides express stipulations 
ef duty, there is another circumstance of common agreement or 
identity : wey one and all, have in them a virtual deed of 
on e past conduct, whatever it may be, of the per. 
son admitted, is forgiven or cancelled; he is received for 
better, for worse ; and if he acquit himself honourably and well 
in his new situation, the honours and rewards of it attach to him. 
What human covenants suppose, the Gospel effects ; by the blood 
of the new covenant our sins are done away; and the seal of 
this covenant, or mode of admission into it, is baptism ;” whence 
the exhortation is, “ Arise, and be baptized, and-wash away thy 
‘sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” (Acts xxii. 16.) © And 
the immediate effect of this baptismal washing {s sanctification, 
‘or the being made holy before God, and the consequence of that 
is justification, or acceptance in his sight, through’ the merits of 
the Redeemer: “ Ye are washed,’ the»Apostle says to those 
who had been Gentiles, [ye have washed yourselves, or been 
washed in baptism, awesoaeSs, the same word as before in the 
Acts, which is found in these two passages only ;} “ but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified.in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God,” (1 Cor, vi. 14.) 

A very rapid sketch or abstract of Mr. Morgan’s. Essay may 


‘suffice, as the tract itself is short, and an analysis of the argu- 


ment is prefixed to it, by which the reader may see at once 
what is contained in the several sections, into which it is divided. 
He first of ‘all considers the scriptural use of the term Regene- 
fation or New Birth, which is clearly and unequivocally applied 
to baptism by St. Paul, (Titus iii. 4—7.) as the equivalent ex- 
pense, “born again,” “ bern of water andthe Spirit,” are 
y our Lord, im his discourse with Nicodemus: He then ob- 
serves, from Wall and others, who have ‘fully investigated the 
subject, that'this use of the term was familiar to the Jews, who 
applied it to the admission of proselytes by baptism, one of the 
initiatory ceremonies (circumcision being another) which had 
immemorially beew used by them on that oecasion ; and that oe 
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early fathers, from Justin Martyr ‘and Irenzus, in the second 
century, down to Chrysostom and Augustin, at the close of the 
fourth; apply it to Christian baptism, aud to baptism only. The 
divine authority of baptism, the qualifications and effects, and 
the figurative descriptions of it, are then considered. 


“* The only difference between the terms baptism and regenera- 
tion is, that the one more fally designates the internal and spiritual 
efficacy, the other, the outward and visible sign of this holy sacra- 
ment; but neither is there baptismy without regeneration, nor rege- 
neration distinct from baptism.” P.40.. 


Regeneration is then contrasted with renovation, It is a single 
act, complete at once, and not to be repeated. As there is but 
one birth, so there is but one regeneration; buat renovation is 
gradual and progressive ; always wanted, but not always possessed 
in the same degree. From his cradle to his.grave, man requires 
to be renewed in the spirit of hie mind. P. 41. 

In the concluding section, the sense of the Church of Eng- 
land is ascertained from the Articles, the Homilies, and Li- 
turgy; in all which it is shewn, that she holds the identity of 
baptism aud regeneration. 


“ In the form of baptism, we pray, that the person to be bap- 
tized may be bern again. Immediately after baptism, the child t 
unequivocally pronounced to be regenerate; and thanksgiving is 
offered to God, that it hath pleased him to regenerate the child with 
his Holy Spirit.” P. 47. 


In a late number *, we commended Mr. Morgan's valuable 
Essay on the Platform of the Christian Church. We observe 
with pleasure, in this his second successful attempt, after the 
interval of a year Only, his style and manner are greatly improved. 
‘The language is polished and accurate ; there is nothing deficient, 
nothing redundant ; scarcely a single word which we would wish 
to alter or expunge, except in the translation of a passage of 
Justin Martyr: 


“ They are regenerated according to the same mode of regenera 
tion by which we ourselves were regenerated, for they are 
with water, in the name of the Father of the universe, and the Lord 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Ghost.” P. 17. 


We can hardly suppose Mr. M. to be unapprized of Mr. 
Sharpe’s rule respecting the Greek definitive article. He per 
haps was led into a mistake by following some one of those 
modern authors, to whom he refers for the quotation. Certain 
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itis, that if, as in this translation, the strict order of the original 
words is retained, and should be even. The true import and 
construction of such passages was felt, and known, we presume, 
by all good scholars, before Mr. Sharpe’s canon was established. 
And,.therefore, Dr. Wall, one of those referred to by Mr. Mor- 
gan, with a perfect understanding of the original, renders the 


passage thus : 


“They are regenerated by the same way of regeneration by which 
we were regenerated: for they are washed with water in the name 
of God the Father and Lord of ail things, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit.” Hist. of Bapt. i, 21. 


We subjoin a short extract, not perhaps better than many 
which might be selected, but containing clear, correct, and sub- 
stantial doctrine. 


. 


“ Regeneration is an act which is brought to tmmediate perfection, 
and does not admit of subsequent improvement.—There is no ex- 
hortation to practise it as a duty; there is no recommendation to 
pray for it as a gift of promise; there is no encouragement to wait 
for it as an object of hope. ‘The gift has been given, and is not to 
be repeated at any future period, Even where the word might be 
reasonably expected to occur, another word is, as it’ were, cau- 
tiously and scrupulously substituted. Concerning them, who, hav- 
ing been made partakers of the Holy Spirit, afterwards fell from 
the state of grace, it is not said, that it is impessivle’to regenerate 
them, but to renew them. (Heb. vi. 4. 6,) The reason is obvious ; 
as there is but one bapfism, and regeneration is identified with it, 
there is but one regeneration. In this text also, the impossibility, 
or extreme difficulty, of renewing some persons, implies the possi- 
bility of renewing others, and shews that renovation may be reite- 
rated; as in the instances of Peter and of David, it will not be 
denied, that they received grace, that they fell from grace, and 
that they were restored to grace-—Renovation is therefore the 
object both of prayer and exhortation, and consequently, not 
Complete, but capable of improvement.” P. 40, 


The sister University (and may they ever walk together as 
sisters, hand in hand and pari passu, in the path of orthodoxy 
and truth!) has here produced, by one of ber sons, a clear and 
intelligent. little volume, in which a subject in great measure the 
tame as that which engaged the attention of Mr. Morgan, is 
ably discussed. Both writers are to us personally unknown, but 
we honour and esteem them both “ for their works’ sake.” 

We cannot more properly introduce Mr. Benson to our 
readers, than by quoting part of his own advertisement. “He 
Says, 


“* My attention was first more particularly directed to the sub- 
ject-of the following Discourses, by the request of an ——, 
whose 
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whose Baptism had been neglected in infancy, and who, after having. 
grown up to years of maturity and attended. the service of the 
Church, felt dubious with regard to the necessity and advantages of 
receiving that sacrament, In the course of the extended and serious 
enquiry, to which this circumstance gave rise, 1 was naturally led 
to consider the present coutroversy upon Regencration ; and, after 
having formed a mature and deliberate opinion, I drew up my sen- 
timents in the following form, and delivered them before the Uni+ 
versity of Cambridge, as one of the Preachers for 1817. The 
reception which they then met with, has induced me to lay them 
before the public. 

** T should not have entered upon so immaterial a statement, as 
the origin of the present publication, bad I not been anxious to 
shew, that | did got sit down to the iuvestigation as the determined 
advocate of a pre-conceived opinion, but as an impartial} enquirer, 
and for the purpose of satisfying, if possible, the conscientious, 
scruples of an individual upon the nature and efficacy of Baptism, 
‘The result, whether true or false, in which that enquiry has 
issued, was unpremeditated ; and if Lhad any prejudices, to com, 
bat, they certaiuly would have led to a conclusion considerably 
different from that which | have ultimately adopted.” 


This candid statement of the occasion of an enquiry, dili- 
gently prosecuted and happily terminajed, cannot fail to interest 
the reader. 

In the first Discourse; on 1 Pet. iii. 21. Mr. Benson considers 
the institution and nature of Christian Baptism. In the second; 
on Acts ii, 38. he shews the necessity and efficacy of the baptism of 
adults. In the third, on Mark x. 14. he evinces the propriety and, 
eflicacy of the baptism of infants. Andin the fourthand fifth, on 
John ii, 8. 5. he considers the nature of baptismal regeneration, 
aud satisfactorily obviates the objections of those, who have 
attempted to shew, that regeneration is distinct from baptism, 

The doctrine of holy Scripture and: of our Church, on the: 
several branches of the subject here mentioned, is varefully 1a- 
vestigated, stated with precision, and proved with ability. We 
content ourselves with adducing a preliminary observation, de- 
monstrative of a point of high importance, which, in these days, 
is lightly regarded, the authority of Christ’s duly appointed 
ministers, id other parts of their sacred office, as well as in the 
administration of baptism. = ee 


Whatever is done by any servant at the command, and with 
the authority of his master, may be said to be virtually done, by 
the master himself, and so far as the form and the commission, of 
the nraster extend, will in all cases be efficacious to the end ptpr 
posed. ‘Those Christians, therefore, in every age, who have beep 
duly and mghtly baptized, may be cousbbieel to have been, in fact, 
baptized by Jusus himself, through the bands of his ministers, _ 
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gil the legitimate effects of the administration of the ordinance to 
have descended with full force upon their heads and hearts. It is 
the same now as it was in the original promulgation of the Gospel, 
and Jesus may now also, as then, be said, “ to baptize many dis- 
ciples, though Jesus himself baptize not,” but only his ministers, 
If then, we examine the terms of the coinmission which was given 
to the Apostles, we shall find that it delegated to them an authority 
of the most unlimited and unsuspicious nature. Lo, J am with 
you, says our Saviour, 1, to whom all power is given in heaven 
and in earth, I am present with you alway in the fulness of that 
power unto the end of the world.—Afiter this positive and solemn 
declaration, it were surely something mere than a weakness of 
faith in the words, something more than a want of reverence for 
the character of Jesus, to doubt the energetic and effectual operas 
tion of the ministerial work of baptism, or to deny in any case the 
universal efficacy of its legitimate administration. Se 


To the justice of these remarks we unreservedly subscribe; 
in the wording of them, we feel it incumbent on us to remark, 
there is, we are persuaded an unintentional, but at least, an ap- 
parent, “ want of reverence for the character” of our Lord, in 
using the name Jesus, without epithet or adjunct, instead of 
Christ, or Saviour, or some other of his holy titles. Apd we 
are sorry to observe, that this mode of speaking occurs, not 
seldom, in other passages, where no text of Scripture, as here, 
might lead to, and, in a certain degree, excuse it. ‘Thus we have, 
“ baptism was ordained by Jesus ;” “ the warrant of Jesus ;” 
“ the blood of Jesus ;” “‘ repentance was unnecessary for Jesus;” 
“ Jesus concluded hie commission ;” “ the resurrection of Jesus ;” 
“ the redemption of Jesus ;” “ Jesus has sanctified and cleansed ;? 
or, in one word, regenerated, “ his Church, with the washing of 
water as well as the word ;” where the passage bare (Ephes. v, 
25, 26.) has “ Christ.” “ If the baptism of John was capable 
of producing such beneficial effects, how much more efficacious 
must not the baptism of Jesus be ?” 

This hasty and degrading mode of using the awful name of’ 
Jesus, at which every knee, in heaven and in earth, is required’ 
to bow, originated, we believe, in the pert familiarity of schis« 
matics and enthusiasts: Mr. Benson, we are convinced, has 
fallen unwarily into the practice; and we doubt not that, on 
consideration, he will fully agree with us, that it is very yabe- 
coming in those who believe, that “ Jesus isthe Lord.” 

The author of the Sermon hed hefore the Unive 
of Oxford, styles himself, Minister of St, John’s Chapel, 
Bedford Row, and presuming that he attends to the proper 
duties of his chapel, it might be concluded, that private conve~ 
ence had induced a clergyman, resident in Londoa, to print: 
his sermon where he might personally superintend its pre 
Yhrough the press, So far all is fair-and plausible. But in the 
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history of this business, there is, if we are well informed, some. 
thing, of which our readers ought to be apprized. 

The Discourse, after it had been delivered from the pulpit, 
having no goubt been written with a view to the press, was ten- 
dered, in the usual way, to the Vice Chancellor, for his impri- 
matur ; which was refused, and the manuscript sent back to the 
author. ‘This refusal of the University, the faithful ally and 
guardian of the Church of England, to sanction the sermon with 
the seal of her authority, was a circumstance which would have 
deterred onc of her modest and ingenuous sons from all thoughts 
of publishing what she had so pointedly disapproved. But the 
same cause, whethef want of judgment, or want of respect for his 
learned audience, which induced the preacher to abandon the 
important doctrine of the day, the divine appointment of Mat- 
thias in the room of the traitor Judas, and to bring forward a 
point of controversy, impelled him to print at all hazards; and 
the printers in the metropolis, are not t6 be supposed capable or 
desirous of examining very rigidly, whether the works which 
they issue, are orthodox or otherwise. Forth comes the Ser- 
mon therefore, of no common length, and, as the author and 
his friends, perhaps, conceive, of no common merit. Let it be 
examined impartially, and applauded for its merits,or condemned 
for its demerits, as justice shall require. ) 

* Noprince,’ says the eccdiiaralls learned and judicious author 
of Reflections upon Learning, “ ever gave, or could give, laws to 
language.” Words having no necessary signification, are in their 
own nature mutable, governed by custom, which itself depends 
upon one of the most inconstant things in the world, the humour 
of the people. It ts, therefore, indispensably requisite, in mat- 
ters of science, and not less so in theological disquisitions, that 
the terms employed, especially such as are chosen to express the 
main subject, or avy leading branch of it, should be accurately 
defined, and invariably used in the sense assigned them, unless, 
for some reason, clear and cogent, the writer may occasionally 
use them in their popular, not their appropriate or technical, 
acceptation. 

‘The terms Regenerate and Regeneration are ambiguous. They 
denote two things, not indeed unconnected, but tetally distinct, 
a spiritual: Birth, and spiritual Life. If a man is not born of 
the Spirit, he cannot live the life of the Spirit; but those who 
have been so born, do not always demean themselves as becomes 
a spiritual generation. In writing to “ the Church of God at 
Corinth, to them that were sanctified in Christ Jesus,” the great 
Apostle tells them plaivly, that,- whereas there was envying, and 
strife, and divisions, among them, they were “ carnal and 
walked as men.” 1 Cor, iti, 3. 
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The case was not better with the Churches of Galatia. "They 
were, ever to the astonishment of the holy Apostle, “ removed 
untd another gospel.” Gal. i. 6. He calls them “ foolish” in 
“ pot obeying the truth.” Gal. iii. 1. He says they were “ fallen 
from grace,” and that, while they sought to be justified by the 
(Mosaic) law, “ Christ was become of no effect unto them.” Gal. 
v.4. What then was the consequence of these great and funda- 
mental errors? Precluding, while they continued, all future 
hope, did they cgncel all past benefits, and annul their spiri- 
tual relation to Him who is the Head of the Church? In the 
Apostle’s judgment they did not ; for he declares explicitly, that 
the Galatians, though thus erring, were the children of God, 
and reminds them how they became so ; by faith and baptism : 
“« Ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For 
as many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on 
Christ.” Gal. v. 26, 27. 

We have no affection for cxaaxia, and would not willingly 
quarrel about words. Some of our writers understand Regene- 
ration to be synonymous with the New Birth ; and some use it 
to denote a Christian life. Neither use is reprehensible, pro- 
vided the sense be clearly ascertained, and two notions, totally 
distinct, be not concealed under one and the same term? in the 
same Discourse. 

Archbishop Tillotson, in his Sermons on “ the Nature of Re- 
generation *,” takes it to imply “ obedience, the whole condi- 
tion of the Gospel,” “ faith working by love,” “ the keeping of 
the commandments of God,” expressed also by various other 
words or phrases, as ‘* repentance, conversion, renovation, sanc- 
tification, the new creature, and the new man.” He says, “ re- 
generation and sanctification are but different expressions of the 
self-same thing ;” that they buth “ admit of degrees,” do both 
of them signify both our first entrance into an holy state, and our 
continuance and progress in it; though regeneration does more 
frequently denote the making of this change, and our first 
entrance into it.” cordingly, the same great writer afterwards 
teaches, that the gift of the Holy Spirit is conferred in baptism, 
in which we are regenerated and born again; and that so to 
speak of baptism, is very agreeable both to the expressions and 
sense of Scripture, to the language of the ancient fathers on this 
matter, and to all the refosmed Liturgies.” Vol. x. 345, &e, 
It is a little inconvenient, that two distinct things are thus ex- 
pressed, though in different discourses, by the same word ; but 
the distinction being clearly marked, it has probably not often 
escaped notice,. or led to mistake. 


_ 





* Vol. vi, Sermon cvi—cx. 
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Knowing all this, and that a warm dispute subsists, not about 
Regeneration in Tillotson’s sense ; not whether Christian men 
are bound to lead Christian lives, to avoid sin, and to perfect 
holiness ; but whether the capacity to do this, the spirit of re 
generation, is conferred in baptism, and im baptism only, Mr, 
W. comes forward, and presents us with a discourse, under the 
title of “ The Doctrine of Regeneration practically considered,” 
taking the term, as we naturally conclude, for baptismal regene- 
ration; for, in the other sense, he would not only dispute 
without an opponent, but the title itself, on that suppositi 
“ Obedience, that is, Practice, practically considered,” would 
not be very correct, nor very instructive. What says the motto, 
which adorns the title? Regeneration is there identified with 
Regentenes. or (which, in effect, is the same) with Conversion : 
“ She that committeth fornication, liveth in sin, and is dead to 
the commandments ; but she that hath repented, being, as it 
were, born again by the conversion of her conversation, bath 
regeneration of lije*.” Suflicient repugnance between the title 
amd the motto, With which does the Discourse itselt agree? 
By a singular felicity, it agrees with both! 

What Mr. W. discourses upon, is repeatedly said to be the 
“ incipient principle of holiness,” “ the incrpient work of the 
Spirit,” the “ commencement of repentance and other graces,” 
“ initial sanctification ;” and baptism is called “ the Sacrament 
of our regeneration,’ “ the washing of regeneration, the recep> 
tion into the visible body of Christ.” It is ulso observed, that 
the word “ occurring only twice in the New Testament, and 

being, m one of those places, unconnected with the present 
subject ; and in the other, joined with baptism, might perhaps 
be allowed to stand more properly attached to the inward change 
of nature, as attested and completed by the appointed sacrament 
of Christ, or might even be confined to that application.” To 
all this, im sense and substance at least, if not in the precise 
words, we cordially assent ; adding only, that our Church does 
most clearly ‘‘ confine the word to this acceptation.” For the 
Latin and English articles, being alike authentic, and the word 
renati, or born again, occurring twice in the ninth Article, it 8 





—" 


* Clem. Alex. Stromat. lib. ii, sub fin. We have, for brevity, 
omitted translating the latter part of the motto, in which, “ born 
aguin by repentance’ is repeated. In other parts of his works, he 
applics the same, or equivalent terms and phrascs to baptism. Thus. 
he :ays, “ Regeneration is by weter and: the Spirit,” 3 idaleg xa 
wnvpalos » arayinesn. Ed. Sylb. Lugd. 1616. p, 574. b. “ Baptism 
is by water and the Spirit,” ro Bawlicua yuilas 8 idales ras wmupeilese 
*b. * Born again of water,’ 3 idslee arayennSelas p. 338, B.— Rev 
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first rendered “‘ regenerated,’’ and then, in the very next-sentence, 
“baptized :” “ this infection doth remain in them that are 

nerated (renatis ;) although there is no condemnation for them 
that believe and are baptized” (renatis et credentibus.) . 

So much in admission, or rather in proof of the very thing, 
against which he is contending, that regeneration is identified 
with baptism. Now, kind reader, audi alteram partem. The 
heavenly gift which we are investigating, regeneration, “ the 
transition em a state of sin to a state of spirituality, commonly 
takes place by gradual steps,” it is a “ growing sanctification, 
accompanied with the “ abiding influence,” the “ gradual and 
imperceptible influence of the Spirit.” It is a “ course” of life, 
“ renovation,” “ renewal,” “ obedience, patience ;” “ it ems 
braces amendment of the outward conduct, and is ordinarily 
effected in the. use of the various appointed nreans of in- 
struction.” 

Had. Mr. W. taken the title of his Discourse from a passage 
in the Discourse itself, had he called it, “ Vhe Sacrament of 
our Regeneration practically considered;” had he treated the 
parts separately, as they are distinct in conceptivo, and separate 
in lite, he might have produced a consistent, intelligible, and 

Discourse, in which most of his present matter, *of which 
there is little that is absolutely wrong, but much that, by the: 
language in which it is conveyed, and the connection which it: 
bears, has an erroneous tendency, would have fouud its proper 
place.and importance. As we now have it, it would be difficult: 
to produce an instance of a Discourse, which betrays ‘such incon- 
sistency of parts, and repugnance to its professed aim and title, 

* real state of our fallen nature,” Mr. W. says, “ ine 
valves. every other topic, and this among the rest.” ‘The ex« 
pression is inaccurate, for a disease does not “ involve” a remedg ; 
but what we believe to be intended, may safely be admitted. 
He who is afflicted with a. bodily disease, naturally turns his 
mind to think of a cure; and he who is in a fallen state, or 
he who considers that state, is naturally led to consider the 
restoration, which God, in his infinite merey, has provided. 

But here is the mistake, and a very palpable, as well-as fatal, 
one, we deem it, that.Mr. W. if we understand him right, con- 
ceives that Christians in general, or at least a great majority of’ 
professing Christians, as the party affect to call them, are: in this: 
state, in all its. malignity, unforgiven. Hence, he says, “ If 
this corruption is once fairly admitted, as set forth in Scripture, 
aud deeply felt, as agreeing with the painful and daily convic- 
fon of experience, a eoormanding position is gained.” Aud to 
this. purpose be applies the words of‘our Churcly, that man is 
“ very. far gone from. original righteousness, of bis own’ na- 
ture 
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ture inclined to evil, and cannot prepare and turn hithself 
his own natural strength and good works, to faith and calling 
upon God.” But he neglects to observe, that the Articles speak 
thus of man, as he is “ naturally engeridered of the offspring of 
Adam,” and “ born into this worid,’ ngt of those who have been 
received by baptism as the adopted. sons of God; for whom, 
that is, “ for them that believe and are baptized,” it is expressly 
said, ‘* there is no condemnation,” that is, none on account of 
that original or birth sin, which, in itself, “ deserveth wrath and 
damnation.” A thoughtless and impenitent member of Christ's 
Church, may be in a state tenfold more alarming, than he who 
never heard of the name of Christ; but the states are in them. 
selves totally different, and the mode of deliverance for one and 
the other, is not, in all respects the same. To man, in his 
natural state, three things are necessary; baptism, for the remis. 
sion of sins, and faith and repentance, to secure the promised 
rewards of the Gospel: to him who has been baptized, faith 
and repentence (that 1s, newness of life, keeping all God's ordi- 
nances,) are the only requisites, the death of Christ being to 
one and to the other, the only solid ground of hope, the only 
meritorious cause of salvation. 

This dangerous delusion being, as we fear, far from uncommon, 
we shall be excused, if we seize this occasion to say a word or 
two more on the subject. Dr. Doddridge, in the Preface to the 
second edition of his Rise and Progress of Religion, was anxious 
to lay before his readers, a remark, which he heartily wished he 
had not omitted in the formervedition, that he “ would by no 
means be thought to insinuate, that every one who is brought to 
the happy resolutron of devoting himself to the service of God, 
arrives at it through those particular steps, or feels agitations of 
mind equal in degree to those which he has described ;” “ that 
God is ery sometimes to begin the work of his grace on the 
heart, almost from the first dawning of reason, and to carry it 
on by such gentle and insensible degrees, that very excellent per- 
sons, who have made the most eminent attainments in the-divine 
life, have been unable to recount any remarkable history of their 
conversion.” By this just and candid acknowledgement, he bas 
cut up the main foundation of a work written with great piety 
of design, but betraying in the execution, frequent want of 
judgment, much Pharisaic egotism, much exaggerated descrip- 
tion, and no scanty sprinkling of incorrect doctrine. : 

There are those who contemplate the sinfulness of man, his 
original guilt, (which 4s washed away in the laver of baptism) 
not the consequences of it, (the propensity to evil, which remains, 
alas! while life remains,) but the guilt itself, with horror border- 
img on despair, with pain and remorse, which, in their imagin@-~ 
won, 
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tion, nothing on this side of hell can equal. This “ conviction 
of sin to be sin,” (for that is the technical phraseology of the 
initiated in these mysteries) this “ conviction of sin” is the first 
step towards the rate. and when that arrives, then comes 
assurance never to be lost@r shaken. 


. Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapieutia dicit.” 


In every man, endowed with reason, there is probably a 
moment, sooner or later, on his arrival at years of discretion, 
when, like the Hercules of Prodicus, or the Eve of Milton, 
‘ he looks around him, and considers where he is, and what he is, 
“ whence thither brought, and how.” It is next to impossible, 
in this Christian country, that he should not have some general 
knowledge of, his original state and subsequent privileges, that, 
born in sin, he was, by baptism, made a member of Christ, and 
the child of God; and, therefore, he is thankful to him who 
hath called him into a state of salvation. In this retrospect, 
when he views his own life and conversation, he either finds that 
he is and has been wrestling, with more or less vigour and 
success, against human infirmities, and sins of daily incursion, 
which, daily acknowledged, are forgiven daily, and the penitent 
is “clean” 4n the merciful register of heaven; or, besides these, 
he has committed gross.sins, or indulged wicked habits, such as 
lying, profaneness, or intemperance. In either case, whether 
he has debility to strengthen, or sins to bewail and avoid, if he 
Js foolish, he dismisses all serious efforts to repent and amend 
tll some future time, which may never come. But if he is 
wise, he resolves to aspire more and more after that object of 
highest hope and hardest attainment, Christian perfection; which 
he pursues as the Macedonian pursued victery : 

“ Nixn bray Maxed bon grrelo wexgs 5 Ivdv, 

This, his object, is always in view, almost within grasp, but 
never in possession ; for even the great Apostle, after unparal- 
leled' efforts to cultivate holiness in himself and others, did not 
yet reckon himself to have attained it, but still pressed forward 
in the pursuit of higher excellence. 

We have, therefore, no dispute with Mr. W. respecting the 
necessity, or the magnitude of the change from the slavery of 
sin to the liberty of Christ; but we eannot allow, that “ adults 
coming to baptism rightly, come with the spiritual life already 
wnparted,” (for Paul himself, so coming, had need that his sins 
should be washed away by baptism) nor that one newly born 
is in a moment'a man of full stature, but must arrrive at it, 
if at all, by growth in grace; and patient perseverance ao 
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doing. Nor, again, cau we admit, that the access to the under. 
standing must be through the heart; assured as we are, tha 
Christ and his Apostles constantly addressed themselves to the 
reason and understanding of their hearers. 

We do not much expect consistency in a Calvinist, when he 
is Investigating questions, which involve the peculiarities of his 
system ; but even here he may sometimes deviate into truth. Jp 
this sermon before the University, Mr. W. speaks of “ fulfilling 
the conditions of ‘the Gospel covenant.” In addressing 4 
London audience, some time ago, as we have been assured 
by one of his hearers, he affirmed distinctly and perempturily, 
that there were “ no conditions w religion.” ‘There is, probably, 
in his logic, some method of reconciling contradictions, and We 
cammot persuade ourselves, that, in saying this, he meant, with 
those who shrink not from any conclusions, to which the dogmas 
of Geneva may lead them, that murder in a saint is no murder, 
or that if such a person died in the commission of murder, there 
would be no ground of apprehension about his destiny in another 
world. 

Mr. W. observes, “ that by the gradual substitution of new 
phrases in divinity, the most serious errors have always been 
mtroduced.’ We take leave to add, that the perversion of od 
terms is little less mischievous than the introduction of new ones. 
“Under the mask of this apparently sabordinate position,” 
(namely, “ the question concerning the employment of the words 
regeneration and new birth,”) ‘* the real attack is often obviously 
directed against vited und spiritual religion.” In the sense and 
constraction of any plain member of the Church of England, 
“ vital religion” is that, which, being rooted in the heart, extends 
to every thought, word, and ‘deed of the whole life. But 
“ vital religion,” as we find it in those who boast of it, commonly 
shews itself, like that of the Pharisees, by the countenance, 
dwells on the tongue, but allows them, as we have lamentably 
witnessed in men of all apparent sobnety and sanctity, to utter 
with their lips, and deliver under their bands, known . 
‘It induces them to leave the established worship and appoitted 
ministers of Christ. It hardens the waitor, steels the assassi@, 
and arms, on the scaffold, the robber and ‘the marderer with 
the assumed serenity of a saint, and the trrumphs of martyrdom. 
dais is the “ vital religion,” which, whatever spetions vane & 
may arrogate, we hold im abhorrence, ‘endeavouring huutbly, 
yet ardentiv, to exhibit in our own condect,' and, as occas 
er duty calls, to recormmeud to others the’ purty and simplicity 
of the Gospel. 

It is not easy to distinguish between those who -hold the 
same language, though the real sentiments of some may om 
y 
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widely from those of others. We are far from supposing, that 
Mr. W. approves of the notions, or that he does not detest the 

ices of many whose phraseology coincides with his own; 
and in looking for, what is not very easy to find, a passage 
perfectly unexceptionable in matter and language, we gladly 
adduce the following, which, if it had its due weight, would 
obviate many of the evils which we lament: 


“ He (the student) will remember, that the dispensation of the 
Gospel cousists not, like the law, in divers washings and purifica- 
tions of the Mesh, but in ‘ righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost;’ and that ‘in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth an 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.’ Whilst, therefore, 
he will conscientiously assign to outward rights their due impor. 
tance, he will remember, that they derive all their value from the 

irituality of the affections which they are designed to assist, and 

t, if that spirituality is wanting, they are utterly worthless be- 
fore God. 

He will, likewise, not fail to consider the extreme proneness of 
man, under every dispensation, to lean to external services, instead 
of surrendering his heart aud life to God, Various circumstances 
tend to render this compromise easy to nature, gud, indeed, pecu- 
liarly flattering and seductive. He will allow, in the fullest sense, 
the necessity of a high reverence for the institutions of*0ut Saviour. 
He will feel the importance of the establishment of the service of 
God, of a subjection of private judgment, in this respect, to the 
public authority of the Church, and of acting in conjunction with 
the Christian state which honours and supports it.” P. 33, 


O si'‘sic omnia! 





Aet. 1V. Shakspeare and his Times, 2 vols. 4to. Cael 
and Co. 1818. 


THE plan of the work before us appears to have but one de- 
fect; an important one assuredly, but still one which no pro- 
jector ever yet discovered im his own prospectus—it is imprac- 
teable. To give “a comprehensive and connected view” of 
the times in which Shakspeare lived, “ through his own me- 
dium,” we pronounce, ‘without fear of contradiction, to be a 
labour beyond the powers of any one man, and the limits of ‘an 
Ordinary life; matiy customs may be explained; much of fer- 
Gotten manners may be illustrated ; Glanville and Scot may be 
ransacked for hobgoblins and cacadeemons ; Ascham and Decker 
for fashions and amusements ; ‘page after page may was 
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lated, with original authorities sifted and filtered through Douce, 
Reed, Brand, Tyrrwhitt: and Chalmers; Warton may. furnish 
critical remarks, and Strutt and Harrington antiquarian trifles; 
all usque ad satietatem in their respective departments : these 
_ loose and heterogeneous materials may be cemented and con. 
glutwnated together into a pretty plaything of Mosaic work; bot 
to hope for any more “ comnection” than arises from mer 
juxtaposition, or any more “ comprehensiveness” than is pro- 
duced by indiscriminate collection, is as idle as to bind up. the 
Bible with Tom Paine, and call it a complete system of di- 
vinity. 

To do Dr. Drake justice, however, (and.all that he has ever 
published confirms our opinion) he seems to be a gentleman of 
what are called refined pursuits and elegant habits; we conceive 
also, that he has read a good deal of our older literature, and 
a good deal more, perbaps, of what later writers have said about 
it, to much or little purpose. Moreover, as we conjecture, he 
has for many years kept a large sized and regularly posted com- 
mon-place book, which, after daily gorging and ingurgitating 
every scrap and morsel which occurred to, him as bearing the 
most distant relation to Shakspeare, has increased at last to an 
alarming bulk, which, for its own ease and comfort, perempto- 
rily demanded reduction. 

We are accordingly presented with the Life of Shakspeare, 
distributed into three separate portions—Shakspeare in Strat 
ford, Shakspeare in London, Shakspearé in retirement; and 
each contains all that we know, or ratber all that we are igno- 
rant of, about the poet’s transactions, the summary of whieh 
appears to be, that he was born in 1564, and died in 1616; the 
rest, whether it be the orthography of his name, the extent-of 
his learning, the nature of his occupations, or the chronology of 
his plays, lies in a field, fruitful mdeed in all varieties of con 
jecture, but barren to an extent-scarcely crebible but by those 
who have examined it, in what alone is valuable—certainty. 
Whether this defect arises from a smooth and even surface of life, 
which presented no prominenf hold to the grasp of curiosity, of 
from the listlessness and indolence of contemporaries, who neg- 
lected to record what posterity might have received with interest, 
we do not take upon ourselves to determine; but whoever has 
been at all admitted to the intimacy, and witnessed the private 
life of literary men, will at once admit, that no course of existence 
can be selected more unproductive of occurrences which could 
be submitted to the public eye, without exciting a smile ; andt 
has become very uearly proverbial, that, of all men, those who 
cultivate the muses are the least fitting subjects for biography: 
Happy for themselves it is, that they are spared that valent 
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ef transition and variety of incident, which alone can give a 
heightened interest and dramatic: air to narrations of real life. 
He; whose journey through the world affords him many éras in 
his retrospect, is probably but little to be envied; as that race 
is most easily run, in which we encounter the fewest stoppages 
between the starting place and the goal. , 
That this tranquil path, unthougl® of while we are passing 
over it, unremembered after it has been trodden, may lead, however, 
to the very highest pinnacle of fame, Shakspeare, among others, 
is a sufficient proof. While himself, his very form and visage, 
his rank in society, .his peculiarities, and his fortunes, are hid- 
den in doubt and obscurity; a bright and deathless glory blazes 
round his poetry, and bis genius has won that immortality for 
which it must have yearned. Stratford has been the Loretto of 
modern pilgrimages ; the chair in which tradition relates that he 
sometimes sate, has been an object of anxiety to princess The 
shattered and dilapidated roof, usder which he was born, has 
been repaired aud preserved, with religious veneration; and 
few reliquaries ever contained more duplicate members of anato- 
mized saints, than have been heaped, in the shape of true or 
spurious Shakspearian documents, in Bibliomaniac repositories. 
But to return to Dr. Drake: passing over the conttssion of 
faith, found among the rafters of the old house at Stratford, in 
which John Shakspeare (whether this be his father, or his sups« 
fone elder brother, whose very existence has been doubted) 
ves “‘ the Virgin Mary and St. Winnifrede his joint execu- 
tresses,” and, for his burial, wishes that he may be “ entombed 
in tbe sweet and amorous side of Jesus Christ,” and which, 
notwithstanding the testimony of the respectable “master. 
builder” and portly “alderman,” we conceive to be, if not a 
manifest forgery, at least a paper unconnected with any of our 
poet's family: we meet with nothing to detain us till we come 
to Dr. Drake’s bitter mdignation against gossip Aubrey, for the 
unworthy and degradmg suggestion that our poet, in his: boys 
1, exercised the trade of a “butcher under his father,'and, 
“when he killed a calf, could do it in high style.” We-have 
not facts enough to decide precisely on this knotty point, but we 
see no more reason for beliewing this story, than for supposi 
that the most princely of our ecclesiastics, under similar cir- 
cumstances, contributed his share of assistance to the shambles 
at Ipswich, Both might have done so, without derogating from 
their alter greatriess, or impugnieg their reputation for huma- 
ity; neither will we ventwe to determine, whether S 
atany time deserted the Muses for Mercury, avd blunted bis 
pen, dipped in Helicon, upon. the scraped sheep skins of a 
country conveyancer. Of this, many of his plays are said to 
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contain strong internal evidence, ftom the particular correcthes 
with which the ‘echnical expressions of law are applied; but 
we are very certain that, upon similar evidence, he may be con. 
victed of having practised every known trade and profession s of 
having occupied every existing gradation of rank, and encoun. 
tered every possible vicissitude of life; for there is none of these 
with which he does not seem to possess that thorough and 
entire acquaintance, which common men acquire by experience 
alone. We have alluded to these two very unimportant cons 
jectures, solely to shew the frivolities which have occupied ou 
poet's biographers, in the absence of all other intelligence. 

With these scanty memoirs of Shakspeare, Dr. Drake has 
attempted to interweave a perpetual commentary on the Elis 
zabethan age; and all authors, of all descriptions, frem Juliana 
Barnes down to Mr. Haslewood, are put in requisition for this 
purpose. It would have been as well, perhaps, if he had not 
copied so largely from books of our own day, which are to be 
procured at every circulating library; nor deluged us with ex- 
tracts from Mrs. Grant and Walter Scott, which cannot but be 
fanuliar to his readers: still we are obliged to him fer much 
entertamment in this me/ange. We confess ourselves not to be 
so weil acquainted with Peacham and Brathwait, as perhaps it 
is our duty to be; and we are indebted to any body, who will 
save us the trouble of picking out the plums, which are ‘inter- 
spersed in them, amid a great mass of unsavoury accompanr 
ment. Bishop Hall’s Satires are not to be found on the meagre 
shelves of a poor reviewer; and though Mr. Bliss’s reprint of 
Earle’s Microcosmography has rendered his mimitable pictures of 
every-day life tolerably easy of access, yet we were very glad to 
meet with all that Dr. Drake has incorporated in his pages from 
both these excellent writers. The chapter on “ Country Life” 
is, for a similar reason, peculiarly agreeable to us. We cannot 
say as much for that which succeeds it, on “ Holydays and 
Festivals ;” which contains all the stale matter, that all other 
chapters on this stale subject have contained, since this kind of 
ilustration came into fashion. We were almost in despair when 
we got to morice dancers and Maid Marian; and, what with 
yule-biock, wassail, baby-coche, atid plum-porridge, for the first 
timesim our lives, we rejoiced most sincerely that Christmas 
“ could come but once a year.” | 

The good old times of our ancestors, and the sad degeneracy 
of eur own, subjects of such common appeal and complaint, 
are strongly exemplified in two little extracts from Holinshed 
and Moryson. Who would imagine that either the chronicler 
or the traveller was describing an English inn, in the following 
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“ Those townes,’ says the historian, ‘ that we call thorowfaires, 
have great and sumptuous innes builded in them, for the receiving 
of such travellers and strangers as passe to and fro. The manner 
of harbouring wherein, is not like to that of some other countries, 
in which the host or goodman of the house dooth chalenge a lordlie 
authoritie over his ghests, but clean ctherwise, sith every man may 
use his inne as his owne house in England, and have for his monie 
how great or little varietie of vittels, and what other service him. 
selfe shall thinke expedient to call for. Our innes are also verie 
well farnished with naperie, bedding, and tapisserie, especialle with 
haperie: for beside the linnen used at the tables, which is come 
monlie washed dailie, is such and so much as belongeth unto the 
estate and calling of the ghest. Ech commer is sure to lie in 
cleane sheets, wherein no man hath béene lodged since they came 
from the landresse, or out of the water wherein they were last 
washed. If the traveller have an horsse, his bed dooth cost him 
nothing, but if he go on foote he is sure to paie a penie for the 
same: but whether he be horsseman or fuotman if his chamber be 
once appointed he may carie the kaie with him, as of his owne 
house so long as he lodgeth there. If he loose oughts whilest he 
abideth in the inne, the host is bound by a generall custome to 
restore the damage, so that there is no greater securitic any where 
for travellers than in the gretest ins of England *.’” Vel.’ 1. 
p- 216. : 

“ “ As soone as a passenger comes to an inne,’ remarks Morysons 
"the servants run tu him, and one takes his horse and walkes him 
till he be cold, then rubs him down, and gives him meat. Another 
servant gives the passenger his private chamber, and kindles his 
fire; the third pulls off his bootes and makes them cleane ; then 
the host or hostess visits him; and if he will eate with the hoste, 
or at a common table with others, his meale will cost him six- 
pence, or in some places but four-pence; but if he will eate in his 
chamber he commands what meate he will according to his appe- 
tite; yea the kitchin is open to him to order the meate to be dres- 
sed as he Jikes beste. Alter having eaten what he,pleases, he may, 
with credit, set by a part for the next day’s breakfast. His bill 
will then be written for him, and, should he object to any Charge, 
the host is ready to alter itt.” Vol. I. p, 218. 


We ore inclined to think also, that in their amusements our 
as much surpassed u®, as in their houses of entertain- 

ment, for man and horse. ' Shovel-board is evidently superior 
to the modern Bagatelle, and the princely recreation of hawk- 
ing, with all its romantic and gorgeous accompaniments, is but 
il supplied by the quieter and less expensive use of the double- 
d gua, much as we love this substitute; we must apo- 
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* Holitished’s Chronicles, vol. i, p. 414, 415. Edit of 1807.” 
Moryson’s Itinerary, part iii. p. 151. folio. London, 1617.” 
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logize to Dr, Drake, for again quoting from those wham he 
quotes, rather than from himself; but as compilation is the 
essence of bis work, his merits will be best seen in what he has 
compiled. Nash, (not ‘Thomas Nash, the author of Pierce 
Penniless) gives the following lively and poetical description of 
hawkmg, 1 his Quaternio, 


* * T have in my yeouthfull dayes,’ relates Nash, * beene as glad 
as ever | was to come from Schoole, to sce a little martin in the 
dead time of the yeare, when the winter had put on her whitest 
coat, and the trosts bad sealed up the brookes and rivers, to make 
her way through the midst of a multitude of fowle-mouth’d raves 
nous crows and kites, which pursued ber with more bydeous cryes 
and clamours, than did Coll the dog, and Malkin the maide, the 
Pox mn the Apologuc. 


« When the geese for feare flew over the trees, 
And out ot their hives came the swarme of bes :” 
Chaucer in his Nunes Priests Tale. 


and maugre all theit oppositions pulled down her prey, bigger than 
berselfe, being mounted aloft, steeple-high downe to the ground, 
And to heare an accipitrary relate againe, how he went forth ina 
cleere, calme, and sun-shine evening, about an houre before the 
sunne did usually maske himselfe, unto the river, whete finding of 
a mallard, he whistled off his taulcon, and how shee flew from hin 
as if shee would never Lave turned head againe, yet presently upon 
a shoote came in, how then by degrees, by little and little, by 
fying about and about, she mounted so high, untill shee had les- 
sened herselfe to the view of the beholder, to the shape of a pigeon 
vr partridge, and had made the height of the moone the place of 
her flight, how presently upon the lauding of the fowle, shce came 
downe like a stone and enewed it, and suddenly got up againe, and 
suddenly upon a second landing came downe againe, and missing 
af it, in the downe come recovered it, beyond expectation, to the 
admiration of the beholder, at a long; and to heare him tella 
third time, how he went forth early in a winter’s morning, to the 
woody fields and pastures to fly the cocke, where having by the 
litthe white feather in his tayle discovered him in a brake, he cas 
of a tasel gentle, and bow he: never ceased in his circular motion, 
ontill he had recovered bis placc, how suddenly upon the flushing 
of the cocke he came downe, and pissing of it in the downcome, 
what working there was on both sides, how the cocke mounted, 4 
if he would fhiave pierced the skies: how the hawke flew a Qontrary 
way, untill he had made the winde his frend, how then by degree 
he got up, yet never offered to come in, untill he had got the ad- 
vantage of the higher ground, how then he made in, what speed 
the cocke made to save himselfe, std what hasty putsuit the hawke 
made, and how after two long miles flight killed it, yet in killing 
of it kitled himselfe. These discourses 1 love to heare, and ca* 
well be content to be an eye-witnesse of the sport, when my oc@. 
ions will permit.” Vol. TI. p. 261. 
Os 
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On this subject, as well as that of bunting, all that Dr. Drake 
has collected, is interesting. We are not surprized to hear that 
Harry the Eighth, while pursuing his hawk on foot, wag nearly 
suffocated in a muddy ditch, ito which, while leaping it, he 
had been precipitated by the breaking of his pole; Lis Majesty's 
pole did not carry a feather. Queen Elizabeth also was a very 
keen sports-woman, aud took the field in her seventy-seventh 
year. Wenison must have been far more plentiful in her times 
than our own; for at the seat of Lord Montecute, in 1591], 
one day after dinner, sixteen fat buck were pulled down for her 
diversion, W'e question whether any park in England at present 
would like to offer so great a sacrifice to royal pastime, ina 
smgle hunt. ‘The contemplative art of Angling has been suffi. 
cently enndbled by Isaac Walton’s delightful book; and we 
fully agree with good John Davors, that no man can hope to 
bait his book successfully, unless he possesses these twelve moral 
virtues and qualities: ‘Faith, hope, charity, patience, humi- 
lity, courage, liberality, knowledge, placabiljty, piety, tempe- 
rance, and memory ;” and not less with Gervase Markham, 
that he must needs be well skilled in ‘© Grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, astronomy, geography, arithmetic, and music.” What 
the modern heroes of the turf would say to the same qutbov's 
treause on running horses, we really know not: the “ indifferent 
narrow brim” of the jockey’s hat, his “ falling band, and large- 
wasted doublet,” his “ hose large, round, and full, so that it 
may fill the saddle ;” his “ boots cleane, blacke, long, and close 
to the legge, comming up almost to the middle of the thigh,” with 
“ hose two inches higher than them, and his right band holding 
a long rodde, finely rush-growne, so that the small end thereof 
be hardly so great as a round paeke-threed, insomuch that when 
you move or shake it, the noyse thereof may be lowde and 

»” would afford a singular contrast to the present costume 
of Newmarket. 

Shakspeare’s inordinate love of Sir Thomas Lucy’s venison, 
and his subsequent breach of the law of libel, by lampooning 
ue same worthy knight, are the well known causes which occa- 
tioned his removal to London about the year 1586. In the 
great city, Dr. Drake pursues him through his various supposed 
employments, and very ingeniously, in an outline of the lite- 
rature of his times, takes occasion to arrange a Bibliotheca 
sigs wa or Catalogue of the books which’ perhaps might 
have filled our Poet’s library—would he had gone one step 
farther, and priced the articles! These indeed were learned 
umes ; the Queen herself wrote a commentary on Plato; Con- 
fectioners raised their crusts and coffins from Ovid's Metamor- 
Phoses; and Roger Ascham assures us, that mauy i1 England 
“* weit 
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went streight "P 


in true skill and well doing in some points of 
learning, where 


g, icero halted in his own tongue.” Philolo 
and Criticism, such as they were, had numerous cultivators, and 
a class of writers whom, for lack of a better and more definite 
title, we must be content to call miscellaneous, were more 
abundant than in any period of our history; of these, Nash, 
Decker, and Greene, are still well known. The life of the 
Jatter forms a melancholy parallel to that’of Savage, and adds 
another name to the list of those gifted, but unhappy men, 
whom the abuse of great mental powers has made more objects 
of commiseration than of exvy. 

Romances too were much in vogue when Shakspeare wrote, 
and this circumstance affords Dr. Drake an opportunity not to 
be neglected, of ringing the old changes on La Morte d’Arthur, 
Sir Huon of Bourdeaux, the Seven Champions, Gesta Roman- 
orum, and all the Nouvelles Nouvelles which ever told of Love 
and Chivalry; known or unknown to Shakspeare, it little matters, 
they existed in his day, and if he was not acquainted with them, 
at least he might have been so; can we be so ill-naturedly unrea- 
sonable as to require a better excuse for bringing them in? It 
is really too much, however, for common patience to endure, 
when we find a thought so obvious, that few can have been 
without it, who ever reflected on the same subject, traced, from 
a love of parallel passages, to a doughty romance, which Shak- 
speare perhaps never saw; and this, with a vast pomp of 
chronological accuracy to shew, that the conjectured imitation 
was written after the supposed original. Hamlet, speaking o! 
Death, calls it simply and naturally enough, 


“* The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,” 


A similar idea it seers occurs, and well it may, in the 
Spanish romance, entitled Palmerin d’Oliva. ‘The translation 
of Palmerin was first printed in 1588, and in Part IL. c. 3, the 
reader must be struck with the following words: “ Before he 
took his journey wherein no creature returneth againe.” And 
after all, an anonymous correspondent, in the British Biblio- 
srapher, “€ whose signature is W. and whose acquaintance with 
romantic lore is equally accurate and profound,” is gravely 
thanked for this notable absurdity. But Shakspeare pilfered 
also from Valentine and Orson! it was long doubted whether an 
edition of the history of these two valiant brethren was extant 
in the Poet’s ume; but Sir Egerton Brydges, by a fortunate 
purchase, has settled this point, and furnished us with another 
striking passage in confirmation of our Bard’s plagiarism: “ | 
shall send some of you here present into such a country, that 

you 
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you shall scarcely ever return again to bring tidings of your 
valour.” 

The Poets contemporary with Shakspeare next pass in review, 
and a very able aualysis is given of the works of many of them. 
The merits of Browne, the author of Britannia’s Pastorals, are 
skilfully drawn out. Notwithstanding Davies's modern edition, 
some fatality scems to deprive this agreeable writer of just 
attention; we seldom open his pages without being moved by 
his tenderness, and surprized by his versitication. But whe 
would believe that the lines below, from Chalkbill, were written 
before Dryden had taught the various harmonies and full powers 
of English rhyme? they are describing the Temple of Diana. 


Within a little silent grove hard by, 
Upon a small ascent, he might espy 
A stately chapel, richly gilt without, 
Beset with shady sycamores about: 
And, ever and anon, he might well hear 
A sound of music steal in at his ear 
As the wind gave it being: so sweet an air 
Would strike a Syren mute and ravish her,’” 


We wish the booksellers would indulge us with a reprint of 
his Thealma and Clearchus: it would issue well from the Chis+ 
wick Press. George Chapman is faithfully characterized (not+ 
withstanding Pope’s undue or affected partiality) as coarse, bom: 
bastic, often disgusting, and violating ia every page the dignity 
of Homer, whom he pretends to translate. Donne and Drayton 
we think are somewhat misused, particularly the latter, whose 
Polyolbion, we confess, that we take up very frequently with 
no small pleasure; but, to the inimitable Spenser, ample jus- 
tice has been done, and we can pardon Dr. Drake for introduc- 
ing into this chapter some obscure gentlemen of whose very 
names we were ignorant, (as Johnson, before him brought Watt, 
and Yalden into company too good for them,) in consideration 
of the deep feeling of admiration, which he expresses for the 
Bard of the Faerie Queene. As for his personitications, they 
never trouble us, and we have little sympathy with those who 
complain of them. We treat his Knights not as allegorical per- 
sonages, but as real flesh and blood heroes; and by unspiritualiz- 
ing ‘Lemperance and Chastity, we give them all the lively interest 
Which human beings, placed in similar situations, cannot fail to 
excite. We cannot continue our remarks on Dr. Drake's ex- 
tensive Poetical Catalogue—the present has been called an age 
of rhyme ; but neither “‘ Bedlam nor Parnassus” in the last half 
century, has given birth to a metrical ariny of 233 rank and file, 
of whom forty may be considered worthy to hold distinguished 
commissions ; so many, however, has Dr, Drake enumerated » 
t 
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the short space of fifty years, and carefully distinguished thei 
res pb remem: by appropriate marks in an alphabetical 
or . 

In bis twenty-ninth year, Shakspeare dedicated his Venus and 
Adonis, “ the first beire of his invention,” to the youthful and 
accomplished Thomas Earl of Southampton, whom from that 

sriod he ever found a truly noble and. generpus Patron. This 

oem will not now find many readers, and perhaps it is as well 
that it should not; but though little can be pleaded either for its 
conduct or moral, though the language often offends from its 
looseness, and the fatigue of its length is more than most modern 
ears will chuse to encounter—there are many passages in it of 
eminent beauty, and some of considerable energy. The follow- 
ing year gave birth to the Rape of Lucrece, a poem of which 
we cannot speak so favorably as of the last. It is a story in the 
relation of which Ovid has foreborn from all his usual conceits 
and puerilities, and we know few narrations which have so much 
elegance, terseness, and pathos, as that which concludes the 
secoud book of the Fast. With these recollections, we shall not 
again be tempted to wade through the one thousand eight hua- 
dred and fifty-five lines into which, Shakspeare has dilated the 
tale, which the Roman Poet has comprised in about one bun- 
dred and forty, with far greater effect. Dr. Drake has cited two 
lines from ‘Tarquin’s Soliloquy, before the commission of his 
crime, which we are surprized not to see pointed out, as illus- 
trating and confirming, what we have always conceived to be the 
best explanation of the much disputed passage in Othello—* Put 
out the light,” &c. ero 


“ Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
* ‘To darken her whose light excelleth thine.” 


We may safely allow the Poet, from this passage, to act as his 
own interpreter. The remainder of his poems—The Sonnets 
and a Laver’s Complaint, wete printed together in 1609. We 
think Dr: Drake peculiarly happy in his conjecture, that most of 
the former were addressed to Lord Southampton, and place con- 
siderable faith‘on the evidence which he has ‘adduced to this 
purpose. He has obviated all the difficulties which obstructed 
his hypothesis with great dexterity; and we have far more reli- 
ance upon his decision, as to the object of the first 126, than we 
¢an a for his assertion in regard to the last twenty-eight. 
To us it is clear that these were addressed to a real and to an 
unworthy object; and we cannot sacrifice our steady conviction 
to any fanciful regard for “ the general moral beauty of his cha- 
racter,” however much we may lament its degradation. | ‘Those 
who love sonnets will not regret their trouble in perusing Shak 
peare’s; they are indeed unéqual in merit, but we think we may 

venture 
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venture to say, that there are few short productions in our lan- 
guage, which have so many beauties scattered pp and down’ 
them , 


' Jn the chapter on dress we find much amusement—the ladies, 
perhaps, will do so also, though they may think it rather liard, 
that the memory of their “ jags and cuts, and sleeves, and galli- 
gascous to beare out their hinder parts and make their attire sit 
plain round about them,” should have been so faithfully and so 
satirically preserved. Queen Elizabeth nearly unfrocked the 
Bishop of London for preaching before her on the vanity of 
dress, and practised all the manoeuvres of petty diplomacy to 
prevent her ladies in waiting from being attiréd more becomingly 
than herself. Paul Hentzner’s description of her is curious. 


'# Next came the queen, in the sixty-fifth year of ber age, as we 
were told, very majestic; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled; her 
yes small, yet black and pleasant; her nose a little hooked; her 
lips narrow, and her teeth black; (a defect the English seem sub- 
Ject to, from their too great use of sugar) she had in her ears two 
ls, with very rich drops; she wore false hair, and that red; 
upon her head she had a smali crown ;—ier bosom was uncovered, 
as all the English ladies have it, till they marry; and she had ona 
necklace of exceeding fine jewels; her hands were small, her fin. 
rSlong, and her stature neither tall nor low ; her air was stately, 
tr manner of speaking mild and obliging. That day she was 
dressed in white silk, ‘bordered with pearls of the size of beans, 
and over it a mantle of black silk; shot with silver threads; her 
train was very long, the end of it borne by a marchioncss; instead 
of a chain, she had an oblong collar of gold and jewels,——While 
we were there, W, Slawata, a Bohemian baron, had letters to pre- 
seni'to her; and she, after pulling off her glove, gave him her right 
hand to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels,—The ladies of the 
court followed: next to her, very Webdeeies and well shaped, and for 
the most part dressed in white*.”——Vol, II. P. 89. 


Her Majesty's wardrobe at her decease, consisted of not less 
than three thousaud dresses! but this profusion was not always 
without its punishment ; it seems that “ the devil under propped 
bis kingdom with a certain liquid kind of matter called startch ;” 
and Stubbes, in his Anatomie of Abuses,” has related a tale of 
borror, which makes us heartily rejoice, for the sake of our mo- 
dern belles, that ruffs and poking-sticks are no‘ longer in fashion. 

“* This unfortunate ludy being imvited to a wedding, could not, 
although she’ employed two celebrated laundresses, get her ruff 
Plaited according to her taste, upon which, proceeds Stubbes, ‘she 
fell to sweare and teare, to curse and ban, casting the ruffes-under 





—_— : ~ 


“ * Paul Hentzner’ Travels in England: translated by Lord Or- 
ford. Edward Jeffery’ edit. 8vo. 1797. p. 34, 35.” 
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feete, and wishing that the devill might might take her when shee did 
wear any neckerchers againe; a wish which was speedily accomplish. 
ed; for the devil, assuming the form of a beautiful young man, made ° 
his appearance under the character of a Suitor, and enquiring the 
cause of her agitation, ‘ tooke in hande the setting of her ruffes, 
which he performed to her great contentation and liking; inso. 
much, as she, looking herselfe in a glasse (as the devill bad her) 
became greatly inamoured with him. This done, the young man 
kissed her, in the doing whereéf, he writhed her neck in sunder, so 
she died miserably ; her body being straight waies changed into blew 
and black colours, most ugglesome to beholde, and her face (which 
before was so amorous) became most deformed and fearfull to looke 
upon. ‘This being knowne in the citie, great preparations was made 
fur her buriall, and a rich coffin was provided, and her fearfull 
body was laide therein, and covered very sumptuously. Foure 
men immediately assayed to lift up the corpes, but could not move 
it; then six attempted the like, but could not once stirre it from 
the place where it stood. Whereat the standers by marvelling, 
causing the coffin to be opened to see the cause thereof: where they 
found the body to be taken away, and a blacke catte, very leane 
and deformed, sitting in the coffin, setting of great ruffes, and friz~ 


ling of haire, to~the greate feare and woonder of all the be- 
holders*.”—Vol. II. p. 96. 


Notwithstanding the Queen’s fondness for dress, she was severe 
in her sumptuary laws ; a man’s ruff, if it reached beyond a“ nayle 
of a yard im depth, was to be clipped;” and “ the French Im- 
basidore Mounswer Mouiser’ was made wondrous wrath, be- 
cause the officers who sat to cut swords in Smithfield, stopped 
him by mistake one day while riding, for having a rapier longer 
than the statute: there was a convenience sometimes in the pre- 
vailing costume. Sir John Harrington complains much that 
since great breeches were laid aside, men “ can skant indewr 
to sit on the hard waynscot planks, in the presence chamber,’ 
and strenously urges the’ Queen to order “ easye quilted and 
lyned forms and stools for the lords and ladyes to sit on.” 
hospitality of the court, notwithstanding its meagreness of furn¥ 
ture, was extreinely magnificent. Hentzner describes with great 
astonishment, the countesses in white silk, and the yeomen with 
golden roses on their backs, the lady-tasters, and the kettle-drum- 
mers and trumpeters, who daily served up her Majesty’s mock 
dinuer in public ; for after it had been placed on table, a num- 
ber of unmarried ladies, like so many Dons Pedro Snatchaways, 
lifted off the meat, “ with particular solemnity,” and carried it 
to her Majesty’s inner and more private chamber. Forks to be 

sure 
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suse were not in general use, and knives, which were introduced 
in 1563, had more than half a century the start of them, but no 
one could hope to attain the character of a fine gentleman, who 
could not practise all the varieties of taking tobacco, as it was 
then called. Upon this custom, “ loathsome to the eye, hateful 
to the nose, and harmful to the brain,” many of the gentry have’ 
been known to expend four hundred pounds a year; and Lilly 
records a Buckinghamshire parson, who was so addicted to the 

recious fume, that when he had no tobacco, he would cut up 

is be/l-ropes and smoke them. It was not indeed a royal luxury ; 
King James puffed out all his wit against it in his celebrated 
“ Counterblast,” and in his Apophthegms, he gives a bill of fare,, 
whenever he should invite the devil to dinner: “ 1. a pig, 2. a 
poole of ling and mustard, and 3. a pipe of tobacco for diges- 
ture.” 

We have not room to accompany Dr. Drake through the 
diversions of the metropolis and the court—Gleek, Gresco,’ 
Mount Saint, New Cut, Trump and Primero, even if he could 
explain them, are little worth the trouble; and we are well 
pleased to let them rest in equal obscurity with tray-trip, mam- 
chance, philosopher's game, and noyum. . It were hopeless to 
attempt to unravel the several dances described in the “ Orche- 
sographie” of Thornot Arbeau; and if our preferment is to be 
obtained by an accurate knowledge of the brawe and patun’, We 
fear we shall be far Jess fortunate than Sir Christopher Hatton. 
The measure, the canary, the coranto, jigs, galliards, lavoltos, and. 
fancies, are far too much for us, who are not yet: perfect in our 
course of quadrilles; and we are not sorry that the days are 
gone by, when ladies wore long trains, “ the motion whereof in 
the dance resembled that of a peacock’s tail.” Modern pugilism 
is quite as barbarous, and belongs as little to the cultivation of 
real courage, as the sport of bear-baiting, which was then 
“maintained for her Majesty’s pleasure ;” there is, perhaps, 
this slight difference in our favor, with us the human brutes are 
voluntary exhibitors, with them the poor dumb sufferers were 
tyed to the stake against their will. Archery was an “ honest 
pastime :” Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII. particularly 
excelled in it; and his father created a second Round Table in 
his name, for the encouragement of Toxophilitism ; triumphs, 
Masques, and pageants were multiplied without end, but every 
body has Queen’ Elizabeth’s visit to Kenilworth by heart, and 
we hasten to the history of the stage. | 

The first regular theatre in Fugland was erected in 1570, and 
80 great was the passion for dramatic representations, that in 
the short space of twenty years, five separate houses were main- 
tained in London. The Globe, it is well known, was the ra 
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for which Shakspeare obtained James the First’s licence. [fe 
stood on the southern side of the Thames, called Bankside, and 
was so named from its sign, exhibiting Hercules supporting the 
globe, under which was this motto: “ totus ebay agit his- 
trionem.” He had an interest also, but not till a later period, 
in the theatre at Blackfriars, which was,built near the present 
site of Apothecaries Hall; and in these two houses most of his 
immortal plays made their first appearance. For all the minor 
particulars attending stage exhibitions, which have been collected 
with a scarcely credible minuteness, we may safely refer to Dr. 
Drake, or any body else, who has written on the same subject. 
He who writes last is perhaps the best authority, for he can 
copy most—-sed aliter non fit liber. 

Nothing is more extraordinary in all Shakspeare’s history, 
than his want of progressiveness,af we may so call it; take what 
chronology of his plays we please, he seems to have been as, 
great in his ewrly, as in his late efforts; and from any internal 
evidence of superiority, it would be difficult indeed to deter- 
mine the order of his productions. Out of three and twenty 
years that he wrote for the stage, the first seven witnessed the 
birth of ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream, Richard the Third, 
and Hamlet, pieces which le never excelled in their several 
departments ; his genius, like a second Adam, seems, to have 
sprung up at a single bound into full maturity of power; and if 
we allow the Tempest, Othello, and Twelfth Night to be his 
three last diamas, there is no reason to imagine, that this sud- 
denness of vigour at all accelerated his decay. We will not 
enter into the question of the authenticity of Pericles, which has 
been sufficiently bandied about already; but it will be easily 
seen from the assertions we have just advanced, that our opi- 
nion is not that of Dr. Drake, however ingeniously he has sup- 
ported jt through twenty-four long pages. We follow him with 
more pleasure through most of his other criticisms, which, and 
it is no small praise, as they are the most original, so are they 
the most valuable part of his labours. It would, however, be 
impossible, and if possible, it would be unjust, to attempt any 
abstract of them. We should wish, in every future edition of 
Shakspeare, to see these little notices substituted for much that 
bas been written by men of coarser minds and less delicate 
tact. 

The Midsummer Night’s Dream again plunges us hee in all 
that has been said or sung about fairy mythology. ‘The Oriental 
and Gothic systems, the Peris and the Dives, the Dwergurs 
and the Swart-Elves, the Alfa-Folch and Lios-Alfar, the Berg- 
manlein and all other “ light infantry of Satan,” are piled upon 
us, with authorities from Quseley, Way, Snorro Sturlsteim, 

Kernmann, 
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Kernmano, Olaus Magnus, Keysler, Loier, .Becker, Kircher, 
and others, ad infinitum, till we know not which to admire. 
ost, the vast quantity in this way which may bé read, or the 
intle purpose, after all, which it cau answer. But besides these, 
whole pages are copied from Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, Ley- 
den’s Scenes of Infancy, and Cremell’s, Description of the 
Westera Isles. 

After the illiberal and uncivilized appropriation, which the 
managers of Covent Garden theatre have made of Mr. Milman's 
tragedy, without every his knowledge, it would not be easy to 

ounce what constitutes an act of piracy; but striking out’ 
all that has been transcribed, boldly and strait forwardly from 
others, we think Dr. Drake’s corpulent volames would shrink 
into a'very thin and meagre compass, and this would be all the 
copy-right to which, tz foro conscientiea, he could venture to 
lay claim. Some of our readers may wish to have a right 
werrie and curious receipt for the enactment of Bottom, and 
Maister Scot has taught with great gravity, in what manner any 
ene who chuses may be “ written down an ass.” 


*Cut off the head of a horsse or an asse (befpre they be dead), 
otherwise the vertue or strength thereof will be the less¢ effectuall, 
and make an earthen vessel of fit capacitie to conteine the same, 
and let it Be filled with the oile and fat thereof; cover it cloge, aud 
dawbe it over with lome: let it boile over a soft fier three daics 
continuallie, thatthe flesh boiled may run into oile, so as the bare 
boncs may be seene : beate the hair into powder, and mingle the 
same with the vile; and aniidint the heads of the standers ‘by, and 
oe shall seeme to have horsses or asses heads,’’—=Vol. II. p 361. 

Ote, : 


Dr. Drake says a great deal about Hamlet, which we do not 
clearly understand; perhaps the fault is with us, and his 
teaders may be able, though we are not, to pierce the “ veil of. 
meditative abstraction, which the genius of philosophic melan- 
choly hus thrown over him,” and at the same time, to “ cou-, 
dense around him an almost breathless ausiety.” ‘This, we sup- 
pose, is what i> culled fine writing ; if so, we prefer authors who! 
spin from a coarser staple. ‘There isa little more sentimen- 
tality by the way, in touching om As you like it—“ refreshing 
gales,” “* and interminable depths of foliage ;” “ corrosive ‘af-' 
fiction” aud “ ramantic seclusivn ;” “ philosophic pity” and 
“ wounded sensibility,” which it seems at ong and the same time ’ 
are “ reliques of storms, and legacies of a deserted world,” 
But the remarks are not always thus. 

Mr. Schlegel too, whom Dr, Drake quotes largely, can talk 
very good nonsense. Cymbelige with all its beanties, and uo, 
play has more genuine tenderness and pathos, lies open to ruder: 

cism; but het us hear bow Mr, Schlegel expresses himself 
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about it, and in what gentle terms he cati disguise all ite sins 
against regularity and probability. 


“¢ Shakspeare,” he says, “ has here connected @ novel of Booi 
cacio with traditionary tales of the ancient Britons, reaching back 
to the times of the first Roman emperors, and he has contrived; by 
the most gentle transition, to blend together into one harmonious wen 
the enclal manners of the latest times with the heroic deeds, a 
even with appearances of the gods.” 


We recollect but one play, in which the stubbornness of chro- 
nology has been made to stoop more happily to the purpose of 
the peet; it is that in which Quintius Curtius and Marcus Den. 
tatus, assisted bya Knight Templar and a file of grenadiets, 
with blunderbusses and battering rams, pocket pistols and mar 
tial music, demolish the Abbey of Quedlinberg. 

We love a real true ghost story to our hearts, particularly 
when the circumstances of which it tells, have happened to the 
relator or any of his friends. We are accordmgly some litle 
disappointed to find, that neither Hamlet nor Macbeth furtish 
any new subject for a tale of wonder, Dr. Drake. has never 
seen a ghost himself. His friends Drs. Alderson and Ferriar 
are too staunch philosophers to believe in them ; and the Editor 
of the Monthly Review, whom he cites more than once, has 
eyes ouly for classical spectres. We cannot avoid revealing the 
mode of conjuration, which Scot asserts to be all powerful to 


fix a spit in a beryl; it is quoted from him in remarks on the 
Tempest. 


“ First fast and praie three daies, and absteine thee from all 
filthinesse ; go to one that is new buried, such a one as killed him- 
selfe, or destroied himself wilfullie: or else.get the promise of one 
that shal be hanged, and let him. sweare an oth to thee, after ‘his 
bodie is dead, that his spirit shall come to thee, and doe the true 
service, at thy commandements, in all daies, houres, and minutes: 
And let no persons see thy doings, but thy fellow. Aud about 
eleven o clocke in the night, go to the place where he was buried, 
and saie with a bold faith and hartie desire, to have the spirit come 
that thou dost call for, thy fellow having a candle in his left hand, 
and in his right hand a christall stone, and saic these words follows 
ing, the maister having @ Agzell wand in his right hand, and these 
names— written thereupon, Tetragammaton 4+ Adonay + Craton. 
Then strike three strokes on the ground, and saie, Arise, Arist, 
Atise !— 

‘¢ The maister standing at the head of the grave, his fellow have 
ing in his hands the te and the stone, must begin the conjura- 
tion as followeth, and the spirit will appear to you in the chrystall 
stone, ina faire forme of a child of twelve yeares of age, And: 
when he is in, feele the stone, and it will be hot; and feare nothing, 
for be or shee will shew manie delusions, to drive you from your. 
worke, Feare God, but feare hinr not.” 


“ Then 
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Then follows a long conjuration to constrain the appearance 
ofthe spirit, which being effected, another is pronounced to com- 
him to fetch the ‘ fairie Sibylia.’ 

“ This done, go toa place fast by, and in a faire parlor or 
chamber, make a circle with chalke :—and make another circle for 
the fairie Sybi/ia to appeare in; foure foote from the circle thou art 
ju, and make no panies therein, nor cast anie holie thing therein, 

make a circle round with chalke; and let the maister and his 
ellowe sit downe in the first circle, the maister having the dceke in 
his hand, his fellow having the christall stone in his right hand, 
lookihg in the stone when the fairie dooth appeare. 

“The fairie Sibylia is then seventimes cited to appear:—* T 
conjure thee Srbylia, ‘O gentle virgine of fairies by all the angels of 
% and their characters and vertucs, and by all the spirits of Y% and 
¢ and their characters and vertues, and by all the characters that 
be in the firmanient, and by the king and queene of fairies, and 
their vertues, and by the faith and obedience which thea bearest 
unté them, — I conjure thee O blessed and beautifull virgine, by 
all the nall words atoresaid; I conjure thee Sydilia by all their ver- 
tues to appeare in that circle before me visible, in the forme aud 
shape of a beautiful woman in a bright and white vesture, adorned 
abd gatnished most faire, and to appeare to me quicklic without 
deceipt or tarri¢ing, and that thou faile not to fulfill my will and 
desire An rap , 

—“ The spirit in the christall stone ha daced Sibylia within 
the acta ais is bound to appear * at tem Lae nate, the "toh. 
jeration of words leadeth, written in the bouke,”’ and the ceremon 
is Wound up in the subsequent terms :—* | conjure thee Sybilia, 
virgine ef fairies, by the king and queene of fairies, und by 
their vertues,—to give me good ¢ounsell at all times, and to come 
by treasures hidden in the carth, and all other things that is. to doo 
me pleasure, and to fulfill my will, without any deceipt or tarrieng; 
nor yet that thou shalt have anie power of my bodie or soul, earthhie 
or Rewtlie, nor yet to perish so much of my bodie as one haire of 
my head. I conjure thee Sybilia by all the riall words aforesaid, and 
by their vertues and powers, I charge and bind thee by the vertue 
treof, to be obedient unto me, and to all the words aforesaid, and 
this bond to stand betweene thee and me, upon paine of everlasting 
condemnation, Fiat, fiat, fiat. Amen*.—Vol. Ll. p. 518, 


Th his summary of Othello, we think Dr, Drake 
mistaken; but we are the less surprised; for with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Kean, we have seen no actor who has con- 
ceived the Moor, as we believe Shakspeare designed him. 
Spegnoletto is not the painter in the sister art, whom the poet here 
resembles, nor are the tints of the picture, sombre and terrific, 
Othello is the most affectionate of beings ; and there is a glow 
of tenderness and attachment about him, even in the very mo- 
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ment of what he believes his just revenge, which makes him 
as much an object of our pity, as the imocent and gentle Des. 
demona. If lis nature were less generous, and less w 
alive to all the better and softer feelings of the heart, he 
not have been the hero of the piece; and Shakspeare was too 
great a master of his art, to fail m this essential particular. One 
word more about plays, and we shall finish. ‘The fable of 
Romeo and Juliet is traced, as usual, to Arthur Broke’s “ Tra. 
gicall Eistorye of Romeus and Juliet,” and from him to Ban 
dello, and Luigi Porta, and Massuccio; nay, even to a Greek 
romancer, whom Mr, Douce’s “ extravagant spirit” has met 
with in its excursions, Xenophon Ephesius. It is strange, in, 
deed, that the true source of this érue story should have so long 
escaped commentatorial vigilance. In the first of two 
volumes now lying before us, “ L’Isteria di Verona del Signor 
Girolamo dalla oom Gentil’buomo Veronese, in Verona; 
1594,” are related, at full length, the loves of Romeo Mon 
‘ tecchio and Giulietta Capellette. This real tragedy ovcurred 
in the year 1803, while Angiolo da Reggio was ta of the 
city, and is told by the Veronese historian with much simplicity. 
He himself, as he informs us, having often seen the tomb of the 
lovers, “i corpi poi degli sfortunati amanti furono_riposti di 
nuovo nello stesso monumento, (i. e. that in which they beth 
died) che di pietra viva era alquanto sopra terra, i/ qua/e to ho piu 
volte veduto.” Storia di Verona, Vol. 1. p. 594. kt is re 
markable, that in this real. history, as well as in. Shakspeare’s 
play, Romeo dies before Juliet awakens from her trance, which 
ts not the case either m Arthur Broke’s metrical tale, oF 
Luigi da Porta’s Ginletta. There is so minute an accordance 
in many particulars between the English poet and the Italian 
historian, that we have much difficulty im persuading ourselves 
that Shakspeare did not draw from him directly; and yet we 
know not how to reconcile this with his acknowledged ignorance 
vf the language. How much additional interest does the play galls 
when we know that it is not merely the child of imagination! 
Shakspeare at length, in the full vigour of life, and wu pos- 
session of a well earved competency, retired to his native Strat- 
ford ; and here we shall leave Dr. Drake and “ the Genws of 
dramatic poetry, to sigh over a determination thus early taken. 
We have no quarrel! with this book, except that half of it be- 
longs to other people, though we must in justice add, that Dr. 
Drake never wilfully conceals his obligations. It is the species 
to which it belongs, rather than its individual! self, of which we 
complain ; for, of its kind, it is not a bad work ; bat there are® 
bustling set of literary triflers, aud it is agaist these that we pro- 
test, who think, that to collect is as noble a work as to create; 
and to taik about genius is the same thing as to possess-it. 2 : 
i + > Rt. 
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Aart. V. History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Parts the 
First and Second. 4to. Longman and Co. 1816, 


(Continued from Page 245.) 


WE resume our analysis of Mr. Southey’s history with somes 
what of increased pleasure, and more assurance of giving satis+ 
faction to our readers; not indeed that we shall have to present 
them with events of more strange and romantic interest, but that 
the field we are now to enter on, contains subjects of a more 
general, and obvious importance, and still more, because we shall 
have occasion less frequently to intrude any remarks of our 
own, Having once expressed our opinion on Mr. Southey's 
conception of history writing, our task, as critics, is nearly coms 
pleted, for we are ready to admit, that in his style he is very 
eminently successful. 

In our last number we confined ourselves to some details re- 
specting the native tribes of South America, as they appeared to 
the first discoverers and colonists, and to a few remarks on the 
characters and adventures of these latter persons. Great as 
were the dangers and difficulties which they had to encounter 
in the prosecution of their wild schemes in the interior, the’ 
natives seem to have yielded the coast to them without much 
struggle, wherever they were desirous of settling into a peace- 
able and permanent establishment. This observation nuust be 
taken of course with some exceptions; for many years after the 
first settling, and when the colonies had grown into strength and 
importance, instances occurred of ferocious and sudden mroads 
from.the inland tribes, which spread slaughter and devastation 


with unsparing fury, and laid in ruin the hopes and the labours 
of whole generations. ‘These, however, were but excepti 

i general a very common share of prudence and precaution suf- 
ficed to secure to the new comers the possessions which they bad 


i 


taken to themselves from their less powerful, and less uni 
Owners. It was hardly, however, a that the ri 
tations of Earope would submit to the quiet apportionment 
an immense continent between Spain and Portugal, or 
France, though Catholic, yet the most independent of all 
lic countries, and Protestant England, er Holland, all 
watural and ambitious euemies of the Spanish power, w 
acquiesce very readily in the validity of the papal grant of 
attempts, however, which were 
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former, mdeed, seem at no period to have contemplated the 
‘formation of any permanent settlement ; their warfare was 
datory in its object, and piratical in its natere, reflecting lit 
honour upon, and cing little profit to, the nation at large, 
but doing incalculable mischief to the unfortunate settlers, 
Their incursions, however, were conducted with all that skill 
and bravery, that uncommon rapidity and desperate enterpri 
which even to this day continue to distinguish the English from 
all other sailors. The names of Fenton, Wethrington, Drake, 
Lancaster, and Raleigh, were long objects of terror to the 
South Americans. ‘They were not indeed always successfil in 
their attacks, but they always did serious damage ; they plum 
dered houses, bombarded towns, captured merchantmen, and 
what was more heavily taken to heart, perhaps, than all these 
things, they insulted the religious feelings, and profaned the re- 
ligious rites of the people. The subjugation of Portugal by 
Philip the Second, wpon the death of King Henry without chil 
dren, and the consequent annexation of the Portuguese colonies, 
destroyed all distinction between them and the Spanish settle- 
ments as far as regarded foreign invaders ; and the English free- 
booters ranged without any check over the whole coast of South 
America, ‘The period, however, of their ravages, was not of 
long duration ; the dreams of El Dorado intervened, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, deceiving others, perhaps, rather than himself 
deceived, diverted the torrent to another quarter ; a long respite 
was procured for Brazil, both by his example and ‘represent 
tions, which seduced his countrymen to Guiana and the Orinoce, 
as well as by the terror which his failure and his unhappy fate 
inspired among them. 

The expeditions of the French continued at intervals for ® 
much longer period, and were undertaken with more settled and 
important views. They frequented the coast of Brazil from ts 
earliest discovery for the purposes of trading with the natives; 
and the commercial rivalry between the Peors and Mairs (as the 
Portuguese and French were corruptively called by the natives) 
instigated each of them to acts of wickedness and cruelty which 
are revolting to human nature. The tribes with whom tr 
French traders bad intercourse, were encouraged by thei to e& 
the Portuguese wherever they could take them; and Hur 
Stade in bis very interesting account of his captivity, among O” 
of them, gives us some anecdotes to this effect, ted curious ™ 
be omitted. He had hitherto averted his fate by declaring th 


he was not a Portuguese bat a Frenchman. A French wt 
preter from a trading vessel at length arrived, 


“ Now we shall see, said the savages, whether thou ert French 
or tot, Great was his joy at hearing this. I thought, > 
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the man was a Christian, and that it was not possible he could 
against me. He was led to him, the cannibals stood round, 
and the interpreter, who was a young Norman, addressed him in 
French, Hauns’s reply made it plain that he was no Frenchman, 
this the Tupinambas could not discover, but the wretch immedi- 
ately said to them in their own language ; ‘ kill the rascal, and eat 
him, he is a Portuguese, as much our enemy as your's.” Hans 
besought him for the love of God to have compassion and save him 
ftom being devoured, but the Frenchman replied, that caten he 
should be. Then, said he, I called to mind the words of the 
t Jeremiah, “Cursed is he who putteth his trust in man.” 
ehad a linen cloth over his shoulders, which the savages had 
given him, mig ee only covering; in his agony he Cast it off at 
the feet of the Frenchman, and exclaimed: ‘ If { am to die why 
should I preserve this flesh of mine to be food for them,’ They led 
him back, and he threw himself into his hammock. I call God te 
Witness, says he, what my pain was; and with a sorrowful voice I 
began to singa hymn. ‘ Truly,’ said the savages, ‘ he is a Portu- 
guese, for he is howling with the fear of death. ” Vol. i. P. 190. 


Upon another occasion he might have escaped in a French 
boat, which was returning to the vessel from which it had been 


dispatched. 


* As he saw the boat push off, his earnest wish to be at liberty 
overpowered him; he sprang forward, and ran towards it along the 
shore. The savages pursued, some of them came up to him, he 
beat them off, outsiript the rest, ran into the sea, and swam off to 
the boat. The Frenchmen refused to take him in, lest they should 
offend the savages, and Hans once more resigning himself to his 
evil destiny, was compelled to swim back.” Ibid. P. 201. 


We have mentioned these instances for the simple and cha- 
Tacteristic language im which they are narrated, but they by 
ho means stand alone im the history. They saggest an awful 
reflection upon the infirmity ‘of our nature! What lamentable 
shipwreck will men make of their consciences, and bow will 
ag heey their mest natural feelings, when they are removed 
in di climates from the check of civilized society, freed also 
from the fear of human retribution, and when no sense of the 
Diviae Presence pepe es minds to contend with the 
overwhelming fury of an 3 : | 

So “aa iso sales of Henry i canola was made by 
the French to form a permanent settlemeat m Brazil. An 
expedition commanded by a bold and skilful seaman, Villa- 
gagnon, sailed for the Rio de Janeiro, it was patromzed 
and set forward by the Admiral Coligm, upon the 


understanding 
that the colony was to become a sure asylum for the Protest- 
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ants *. He established himself upon an island im the entrance 
of the harbour ; and in his first application to the Admiral for 
reinforcements, he particularly specified some good theologians 
from Geneva. Coligni was not slow to supply the bodily and 
spiritual wauts of the colony; Calvin himself, with his elders, 
appointed Pierre Richier, and Guillaume Chartier to the mission, 
and these famous ministers were accompanied by many respect. 
able adventurers. But Villagagnon was at heart a traitor to the 
cause, which he affected to espouse, for the sake of obtaining Co- 
ligni's influence and money. As soow as his interest prompted 
him to take the other side, he threw off the masque, and they 
who had fled for liberty of conscience to Antarctic France, svon 
found there a more grievous slavery than they had left behind. 
This treachery was his ruin; for though the French government, 
distracted by internal commotions, was wholly inattentive to this 
innportant settlement, the Portuguese was not equally inert; Mam 
de Sa, the governor at that time of Brazil, was an active and 
intelligent man, but he would not have been able to cope with 
the liberal succours, which Protestant zeal, or even Protestant 
misery would have supplied, if all confidence had not heen de- 
stroyed by the conduct of Villagagnon. Deprived of these, the 
French were unable to maintain their position ; it is interesting 
to consider what at this day might have been the state of South 
America, if this germ of Protestantism had not been so quickly 
destroyed, and Rio de Janeiro had become the Huguenot cap 
tal of a large Huguenot empire. 

The next attempt of the French was projected under the 
auspices of the Great Henry, and was directed against the isle 
of Maranbam, and the province of that name. The king was 
assassinated before any great progress was made in the formation 
of the establishment, and the queen was too much occupied in 
aftuirs of nearer interest, to extend much assistance to the under- 


taking. However, by the zeal of individuals, many of them 
men of high character, and actuated by the purest motives, 8 
cousiderable expedition was at length prepared ; four Capuchins 
were appointed to accompany the fleet as missionaries, and it 
is to the singular honour of all, that though Ravardiere ont of 





—' 


* It is a curious instance of French arrogance, to be paralleled 
however by many of later date, that when Villagagnon with four- 
score men, his whole force, dared not trust himself on the main 
land, he named the whole coutinent “ France Antarctique ;” and 
a French writer entitles his book “ Les Singularités de la France 
Antarctique, autrement nommée Amerique,”’ so called, says be, 
pour estre partic peupléc, partie decouverte par unos pillottes, 
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the leaders, with many of his followers was a Huguenot, this 
difference of religion created no dissension among them. It is re- 
markable, how, amidst every change of government, manners, or 
religion, nations preserve in every age the leading traits of their 
characters; we have had occasion already to notice the inhuman 
selfishness, and the arrogant conceit displayed by the French in 
their intercourse with South America, qualities for which they 
are disgracefully remarkable at this day; we may now obs_rve 
the superior address, and good seuse with which they concihated 
the wative savages, the wise care with which they avoided of- 
fending their deep-rooted prejudices, and the art with which 
they weaned them from some of their favourite usages; these 
too are qualities for which they are at this time very justly cele. 
brated, wherever their overwhelming power, or insured success 
have not seemed to render such management unnecessary, The 
Portuguese and Spaniards are a more sincere and zealous, but a 
less politic people ; their great instrument is mere force; the 
French have always been found wise and smooth as serpents, till 
circumstances have allowed them to exhibit the lightning rapi- 
dity, and uncompromising ferocity of tygers. 

‘Two years elapsed before the Portuguese made any serious 
efforts to dislodge the new settlers, though the attention of the 
Spanish government was very early drawn to this object. At 
length an expedition was sent against them; it was miserably 
commanded and conducted, and Ravardiere very soon thought 
himself strong enough to invest the Portuguese in their own 
camp. Nothing could be more desperate than the affairs of 
these last at this time ; mutiny and dissension among the soldiers, 
a divided power, and a difference of opinion between the com- 
manders, and an indecision of character in Jeronymo de Albu- 
querque, who was chief, which was more injurious than abso- 
lute imbecility. Yet, as in all periods of their history, and con- 
spicueusly in their last glorious struggle, they plucked a new 
courage and a new wisdom from despair, they attacked the 
besieging troops, and completely routed them. Ravardiere had 
displayed no wisdom ia planning the investment, he shewed no 
greatness or fortitude in defeat; a truce for one year was 
upon between the parties, on terms very favourable for the 
Portuguese; two cavaliers, one French and the other Portu- 
guese, were sent to France, and two other such to Spain, to 
lay the state of affairs before their respective governments. In 
the mean time fresh succours arrived to Jeronymo, which em< 
boldened him to curtail, that is, invother words, to break the 
truce; Ravardiere, like his countrymen in general, as submissive 
after defeat, as he had been confident of victory before, yielded 
to harder terms: and in the end the fort and island ype. 
ren 
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rendered unconditionally; the French general with more than 
four hundred of his countrymen returning to France. Thu 
ended the attempts of that nation against the Spanish and Por. 
tuguese dependences in South America. 

“But we are now arriving at the most eventful period of the 
history of the Brazilian colonies, in the narration of which Mr, 
Southey has beeu particularly successful. Early in the seven. 
teenth century, Spain, by the usurpation of Portugal, had be- 
come virtually mistress of all the European settlements in South 
America; with this immense apparent power she was however 
daily declining in strength ; the minister Olivares was a Spaniard, 
in the narrowest and most exclusive sense of the term, and though 
achild might have seen the wisdom of forgetting the ancient 
prejudices of obliterating the odious distinctions between the twa 
countries, now that they had become part of the same empire; 
yet, they never were more studiously remembered and sustained 
than at this period. The same spirit was at work in the colo. 
nies, and the interests of those which had belonged to Portugal 
were vexatiously checked, or wholly overlooked, ‘with the nars 
row aim of giving to the Spanish a mercantile preponderance, 
From this specimen, the whole policy of the court may be safely 
inferred, and the consequences anticipated, whenever an active 
and ambitious enemy should seriously turn bis attention to this 
vulnerable quarter of the empiue. Such an enemy was not long 
wanting ; he was found too in the very quarter, where he might 
with the most justice have been expected, and coming Arom 
which he might with the most reason be dreaded. 

‘Phis enemy was the Hollander; the united provinces had bot a 
very few years established their independence, and carrying inte 
all their views and measures the same energetic and industrious 
spirit, which bad borne them through their long contest with 
Philip, animated beside by the love of gain, which has never 
¢eased to operate upon the Dutch, in even a characteristic de- 
gree, they were become the most powerful commercial empire 
in the world. ‘They had successfully attacked the Spanish de- 
pendences in the East; encouraged by this it was now deter- 
mined to form a West Indian Company, and to make conquests 
in Brazil. A fleet was speedily fitted out and provided with all 
necessaries, for the Dutch paid well for mformation, and by 
means of the Jews in Brazil, whom they alone in all Christen 
dom, then indulged with perfect toleration, they were well sup- 
plied with it. But if they bought it, they sold it also, and 
numerous Amsterdam merchants transmitted intelligence to 
Lisbon, of ali the preparations making, and the object of the 
expedition. Olivares, however, systematically neglecting what- 
ever was of Porwguese interest, took no measures to defend 
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Brazil ; the Brazilians themselves were equally supine, or blind; 
na preparations were made to avert the blow, and St. Salvador, 
the chief city of Bahia, and at that time the capital of Brazil, | 
fell into the hands of the invaders without the least effectual re- 
sistance. 

The loss of St. Salvador did indeed rouse the court of Madrid, 
and by the patriotic exertions, chiefly of the Portuguese nobility, 
avery powerful expedition, crossed the line under the command 
of Don Fadrique de Tolado ; St. Salvador was invested, and in 
very little time retaken. This was however, but a transient 
spark of energy on the part of Spain, while the spirit of the 
Dutch retained its persevermg ceaseless energies. Great exer- 
tions were made indeed by the Brazilians themselves, and in- 
stances of heroic devotion displayed, which are worthy of the 
best periods of the Portuguese history; but these could only 
delay the success of the Dutch arms. In a few years for so 
great a work, the West Indian Company had established their 
empire, almost uninterruptedly, from Maranham to the river 
San Francisco, which is the southern boundary of Pernambuco. 
Olinda, which had been the capital of this latter province, was 
the metropolis of the Dutch empire. 

The man who consolidated these vast acquisitions, and whose 
wisdom would have given permanence to the conquest, if 
any thing could have effectually checked the insolence, into- 
lerance, aud cupidity of the conquerors, was Jan Mauritz, Count 
of Nassau, a kinsman of the Prince of Orange. Nothing could 
be more prudent than the choice of this mau, as governor ge- 
neral; his high rank soothed the pride of his Portuguese sub- 
jects, who felt oppression as doubly bitter, when it was admi- 
nistered by some of the upstart soldiers or merchants of the 
republic; while conjoined with his unlimited powers, it over- 
awed the turbulence and restrained the licence of the conquerors 
themselyes. The same circumstances procured him greater 
attention fog the remonstrances or represeutations which he had 
to make ro his masters, the company at home. ‘To these in- 
cidental advantages Mauritz added great talents, large and liberal 
views, unremitting industry, and a boundless zeal in the discharge 
of his duties. ‘“ Well was it,” says the historian, “ for Portu- 
gal, that mean jealousies and base considerations thwarted the 
influence of this able man, for had his plans been pursued, 
Brazil would at this day have been a Dutch colony.” es 

_Indeed it required no common man to meet the difficulties of 
his station; at home he was the servant, to name him rightly, 
of a restless and caballing company of merchants, who having 
adventured largely in the scheme of conquest, were craving for 
mmmediate returns, and little satisfied with the slow, yet sure 
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plans of legislations, that provided for the eventual stability and 
prosperity of their possessions. At Olinda he was to maintain 
his power by meaus of a set of men, mercenaries collected from 
ali nations, whom long habits of warfare, added to recent suc- 
cess, bad rendered almost lawless. Their own historian, whose 
account of them Mr. Southey follows, confesses that their pecu- 
lations, impieties, robberies, murders, and unbridled lust, bad 
made them infamous; it was a saying among them, that nothing 
was a sin ov that side the line ; and it seemed as if this were really 
an article of belief among them, so habitually did they commit all 
crimes without remorse. Among these men, Mauritz did not 
fear to introduce the severest justice. ‘“ He made,” says Bar. 
jeus, “ more honest men than he found, and every man now 
did the duties of his station, either because the will to doit 
eturned, or the necessity was forced upon him.” Finally, 
Mauritz was to rule over a proud, a bigotted, an insulted, and 
injured population ; conciliation and justice marked all his mea. 
sures; he held out every possible encouragement to the Portu- 
guese who had emigrated, to return to their possessions ; he 
offered them full and entire liberty of conscience, and took the 
repair of their churches upon the state, at the same time a 
wise caution iinpelled him to forbid the receiving a visitor from 
Bahia, nor would he allow any new monks to be admitted, 30 
Jong as enough remained alive for the services of religion. ‘They 
were to be subject to the same laws, and pay the same taxes as 
the Dutch, and two days in the week were set apart “by the 
supreme council for dispensing justice to them. ‘They might 
re-enter upon their property, and any slaves who deserted after 
their masters had taken the oath of submission, should be re- 
stored to them. These regulations, and the private character 
of the governor, produced very happy results; while the nauve 
Brazilians themselves felt the beneficent spirit, which actuated 
all his measures, and which, im this instance at least, was ™ 
direct opposition to the universal spirit of his age. 
Yet with whatever ability, and whatever partial success the 
governor encountered the difficulties of bis post, an attentive 
reader of this history will not fail to have anticipated, that 
the end they would prove insurmountable. We hasten in our 
brief analysis to the period, when by dint of perseverance, and 
bravery seldom paralleled, wholly unaided by the mother 
country the colonies rescued themselves from the Dutch yoke, 
aud restored themselves to the crown of Portugal. It is in this 
part of his work that Mr. Southey bas entitled himself to pe — 
culiar praise ; no one we think can read the 20th, ist, and 22d 
chapters, which give a minute account of this war, without the 
liveliest interest. It should be observed previously to eur 
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entering on this portion of the history, that the Portugueze 
revolution had now taken place, and Braganza had mounted the 
throne of his ancestors, under the title of John the [Vth. This 
event which was rapturously hailed in all the colonies, placed 
the contending parties in South America in new relations to 
each other ; for Portugal -having become the enemy of Spain, 
the natural enemy of Holland, was of course become the na- 
tural friend of this last power. Jmmediately after the acclama- 
tion of John the [Vth, an embassy was accordingly dispatched 
to the Hague to solicit the alliance of the republic. € pos- 
sessions of the West Indian Company could form the only dif- 
ficult question in the negotiation, and this was postponed by an 

ment to a truce for ten years, and that within eight months 
Portugal should send plenipotentiaries to treat of a definitive 

. In these articles there was a stipulation inserted for the 
time of notification of them to the Dutch commanders, which 
was inserted for the base purpose of extendmg their conquests 
while the Portuguese were off their guard, and unable to de- 
fend themselves. ‘Thi? treacherous design was fully executed, 
and the Duich by this disgraceful artifice, which their own — 
historian anblushingly announces, got possession of the cap- 
taincies of Seregipe and Maranham, to the south and north 
respectively of their conquests already made, and of Loanda in 
Angola with the island of St. Thomas, most important places, 
as being the great slave-markets of Africa for the American 
colonies. ‘They had reason in the end to rue this base deceit, 
for it gave a character to the war particularly unfavourable to 
them, who were opposed to the major part of the pepulation ; 
the Portuguese commanders thought themselves emancipated 
from all restraints, and they had sufficient opportunities for re- 
taliation, 

A more direct evil flowed from these dishonourable expe- 
ditions, and one which undoubtedly contributed in a very great 
degree to the overthrow of the Dutch power. ‘They exhausted 
the treasury and the magazines at Recife, which the company, 
ever anxious to save immediate expence, neglected to supply 
from home, because they considered that they had no longer 
any enemy to fear. ‘This drove the council, who had succeeded 
Mauritz in the administration, (for as if every thing combined 
against them, Mauritz had solicited and procured his recall) to 
press the’ public debtors for immediate payment of their ar- 
rears ; the merchants at home also demanded their remittances, 
Hitherto all business bad been carried on upon a system of a 
credit ; and a system of credit is a chain, of which if a single 
link be broken, no one can tell, where the consequent distress 
and ruin will be terminated. And thus it hap at Pernam- 


buco ; 
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buco ; one disorder produced another, one rigorous measure 
necessitated a series of the.same*kind, till an almost general 
bankruptcy took place ; a very large proportion of the popula, 
tion were reduced to a state, which made change and confusion 
desirable to them ; and a spirit of disaffection and revolt ac, 
cordingly spread among them. When things are in this state, 
it is hardly possible that they should not grow worse, especially 
where, as in Pernambuco, the government stands only upon rey 
cent conquest. For.such a state is attended with a conscious, 
ness of insecurity, insecurity breeds distrust, of the people 
governed, and that leads to measures of rigour towards them, 
which of course increase their disaffection, 

Under these circumstances a leader only. was wanting, and ag 
great emergencies usually produce the characters which they 
render necessary, a leader soon presented himself in every re- 
spect, both in his virtues and vices, in his greatness and his 
weakness, adapted to the occasion. Joam Fernandes’ Vieira, 
had he lived in other times, or acted on a larger theatre, would 
have left a conspicuous name in the history of the world. He 
was born at Funchal in Madeira, of a good family, from whom 
he ran away when young to seek his fortune in Brazil. In that 
country rising even from menial service, he had become an ite 
dependent merchant, at the time of the Dutch invasion. While 
there was any hope in resistance, he distinguished himself by 
his gallantry and conduct, but when that ceased, he yielded to 
the times, waiting for a happier season. His return to com, 
merce was attended with his former success, and im the course 
of ten years he had made himself one of the wealthiest men in 
the country. He had married the young and beautiful daughter 
of a very noble Madeiran, who traced his descent from the 
Counts of Barcelona, and he stood equally high in the love, 
respect and confidence both of the Portuguese and Dutch. A 
superficial observer would have pronounced such a man to be 
of all men the least likely to have been the author of a con 
spiracy against the existing order of things,:or to have plunged 
. Into measures, which must put to risk, which indeed undef 
the circumstances of Pernambuco, necessitated. the destruction 
of all his wealth and possessions. But Joam Fernandes was% 
true Portuguese at heart, and that word implies much. self- 
devotion, a spirit little prone to forget an injury, much on 
mach patriotism, and over all, much bigotry... He would have 


sacrificed much to rid his adopted country of any foreign yoke, 
but all he possessed, his fame and life itself were. in his eye 
as nothing, to the disgraceful bitterness of being conquered and 
ruled by a nation of heretics. : p did 
It is very interesting to trace in the original, from which we 
are 
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are now drawing, the whole progress of Fernandes’ measures, 
in the —T to which he had devoted himself. Mr; 
Southey has been fortunate in his materials, and he has worked 
them up with a spirit, and judgment, that have seldom been sur+ 

. ‘The account is very minute, but the details are so 
characteristic, that we become intimately acquainted with this 
extraordinary man ; and there is such a particularity and reality 
in-the features of the drawing, that we might almost suppose he 
had been drawn. from the life. Our limits forbid us to follow 
Mr. Southey through this delightful detail, but we should not 
have done justice cahet to him or to our readers, if we had neg- 
lected to make these remarks. 

The first person to whom Fernandes revealed his plans, was 
Andre Vidal de Negreiros: a man, says the historian, who 
“ was above all selfish considerations ; rank, honours, and emo- 
luments, were as nothing in his eyes when placed in competition 
with the service of his country.” Having seen the sufferi 
of the Pernambucans, he thought no more of Maranhanv (to the 
captaincy of which he had been appoimted), but entered into 
the plans of Fernandes with all his heart, and devoted himself 
with all his soul and all his strength to their accomplishment, 
Through him Fernandes wrote eloquent and pressing letters for 
assistance, to the governor of Brazil, exposing the weakness of 
the Dutch, the sufferings of their countrymen, and urging the 
religious necessity laid on them, of driving out the heretics, and 
repressing the scandalous licence of the Jews ; he wrote, alse, 
to Camaram a leader of native Brazilians, and Henrique Diaz, 
@ negro, the captain of a baud of fugitive negroes, both 
men of great. bravery and talent, whose services would be of 
the utmost importance in the species of war, which he now 
contemplated. At the same time he sent a memorial to be dis- 
patched to Portugal, in which he laid before the king a detail 
of all the wrongs and outrages which drove him and his com- 
patriots to arms, and he protested, that no law, truce, or treaty, 
could deprive them of their natural and indefeasible rights. 

Antonio Telles was at this time governor of Brazil; the 
Dutch were too strong, and Po too weak, for him to 
venture on affording the Pernambucan patriots such ope assist- 
ance, as might engage the two nations ‘in hostilities in Earope ; 
but he might foment the insurrection safely, secure of not 
being disavowed by his court, if it succeeded. Accordingly he 
_— ra Poe oe under pant made 

way singly, or “parties, to an appoin pe 
where they were concealed among the large possessions of 
nandes. Henrique Diaz and Camaram hated: the Datch 
much as they loved war ; they thanked Fernandes for inviting 
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them to bear e part in the glorious enterprise, and the former 
vowed that he would never again wear the cross of the Order of 
Christ, with which he had been invested, until Pernambuco was 
recovered, From the king no answer was of course then re 
ceived, but it may be as well to state here, that during the whole 
war, the patriots never received the slightest assistance from the 
government at home. However painful it must have been to 
the feelings of John the LVth, to be a tame and inert spectator 
of the protracted exertions and sufferings of his patient and 
Joyal subjects, yet he sat upon too unsteady a throne ; Portugal 
was too feeble, and Spain too powerful and too uneasy at her 
emancipation from the yoke, for him to venture upon hostilities 
with the Dutch. ° He was represented by a minister at the . 
Hague, Francisco de Sousa, of consummate diplomatic finesse, 

a anan utterly regardless of the means by which he served the 
interests of his country ; and this man contrived amid a con 
tinual interchange of representations, and counter-representa- 
tions, notes, interviews, and remonstrances, and all the-artiilery 
of diplomatic warfare, to keep up a smooth appearance between 
the two powers in Europe, while the war was to all intents and 
purposes, carried on between their respective subjects im 

America. 

De Sousa’s address in the cabinet was, however, not greater 
than that which Fernandes displayed in the conception and de 
velopement of his plans ; we are constrained also to add, though 
it pains us to throw a stain on a character so high in many 
respects, that they were almost equally regardless of the purity 
of their means. Designs such as those of Fernandes could 
scarcely be carried through without some duplicity, but it seems 
certain that he had at one time determined on inviting all the 
chief Dutch officers, civil and military, to a nuptial feast in his 
family, and slaughtering them while’ under his own roof, and en- 
titled to the protection afforded by the sacred ties of hospitalily. 
As his conspiracy spread, it became of course less easy to be 
concealed; even among the Portuguese there were timorous 
traitors, but the Jews to a man dreaded the expulsion of the 
Dutch ; between them both the government received daily in- 
formation, that a blow was about to be struck. Still Fernandes 
continued to baffle all attempts to ensnare him into custody ; a 
length the troops of Camaram and Diaz, being delayed by the 
rains, much beyond the computed time, he could no longer wait 
their arrival in safety; he sent off his wife, who was far ad- 
vanced in her pregnaucy, to the house of one of her kinsmesj 
and retired himself a fugitive into the woods, attended ouly by 
Berenguer his father-in-law, a few of the most resolute of the 
patriots, and a band of his faithful and affectionate slaves. Fis 
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Other conspirators have not been so fortunate in minute con- 
temporary historians, or Fernandes was singular in the long 
foresight, and the numerous preparations which he had made 
for the war; still he was, at first, reduced to great difficulties. 
The namber of men whom he could draw together, was wholly 
unable to make head against the Dutch troops ; he was com- 

to lurk about in the woods, and retreat whenever the 
enemy discovered his hiding-place and pursued him. The hard- 
ships and dangers consequent upon this necessity, produced dis- 
contents in his little army, which were only prevented from 
breaking out into open mutiny, by the influence of the priests, 
and the address and boldness of the leader. He had to guard, 
too, against the more odious danger of assassination ; a body- 
guard attended him day and night, and lest any attempt should 
be made to poison him, two soldiers were stationed to prevent 
all persons from approaching the place where his food was pre- 
pared by a servant of whose fidelity he was assured. 1a 

Itis almost too tgiffing a circumstance to find a place in such 
an analysis as this;"Yet there is something so ludicrowsly charac- 
teristic of all parties in it, that we do not like to omit the ac- 
count of the mode in which Fernandes procured & medical 
staff for his army. He had no surgeon, and one might be 
wanted, he knew not how soon; so he sent a small detachment, 


“To catch a Frenchman, who practised medicine in the town. 
ship of St. Amaro,.and bring him willing or not. The poor sur- 
geon, when he found himself in the hands of such a party, cried 
out, that he was a Roman Catholic Christian, and had always 
cured the Portuguese with the greatest attention and ten- 
derness ; if the gentlemen meant to carry him into the woods, and 
murder him, he intreated that they would rather have the ness 
to kill him at once, near the church, where some good Christian 
would bury him, for the love of God, But if they wanted him to 
attend the wounded Portuguese, they must get him a horse, for 
he had a bad leg, and could not go on foot. A horse was accord- 
ingly put in requisition, with as little ceremony as the doctor had 
been; his whole stock in trade was packed up, and Mestrola, as 
he is called, made his appearance at Covas, as a volunteer, with the 
philosophy of one, who had learned from the Portuguese, to take 
things paticatly, when there is no remedy, and with the gaiety of 
4 Frenchman to boot.” Vol, II. p. 99. 


The Dutch council had now recourse to a measure of ex- 
treme cruelty; they issued a proclamation, commanding all 
women and children, whose husbands and fathers were among 
the insurgents, to leave their homes within six days, on pain 
of being treated as rebels, and declaring that all who harboured 
them, would be considered as no longer under the sacs: 2 
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of the states. There were not wanting sufficient reasons for 
this measure, drawn from the short-sighted policy, that acts 
rather for immediate ends, than upon a clear view of ultimate 
consequences. It was warring against the Portuguese, as 
civilized and social beings, in their moral and human vature, 
and, no doubt, as it was harrowing to their feelings, so was it 
calculated to impede the motions, and lay open the retreat of 
their fugitive forces. But a philosophic statesman would have 
calculated the moral powers which he was arraying against 
himself, in the despair, the detestation, the violated affections 
of those, whom he so punished. 


“« Let the compassionate reader, (exclaims the contem 
annalist, Friar Mansel do Salvado, who witnessed what he de 
scribes so eloquently), let the compassionate reader consider, what 
these poor miserable women could do, not knowing where to seek 
their fathers, brethren, and sons; forsaken, helpless in the midst 
of a dreadful winter, without food, wherewith to support life in 
the woods ; and the sword of the enemy, Mus as it were, at their 
throats. Seme fell upon their knees, and with streaming eyes and 
uplifted hands, called upon God to forgive their sins, and have 
compassion upon them ; others, with the rosaries of the Virgin 
dn their hands, told over the beads again and again; some em- 
braced their innocent infants, and lamented over them ; some lay 
upon the ground, as if they were stupified with affliction; others, 
who had never gone out of their houses, except to church in time 
of Lent, and on the principal festivals, and then leaning upon 
their pages, lest they should fall, strove now, with sudden fear, to 
rtin into the woods, and there throwing themselves under the trees, 
they implored the mercy of God, and the help of the Virgin 
Mary, and those saints to whom they were the most devoted ; for, 


from no other quarter could they hope for remedy, or succour.” 
Vol. Il. p- 102. 


Fernandes met this edict by a counter-proclamation, which, 
to the astonishment of the Dutch, was posted up in all the 
most frequented parts of Recife itself, the seat of their own 
government. It spoke a high language ; as general of the Por- 
tuguese, he ordered all his coantrywomen, to remain in their 
own houses, fearlessly, under his protection, solemnly declaring; 
that he would take cognisance of, and exact rigorous vengeance 
for, the slightest injury which should be offered to any 
meanest among them. Fear of this, or shame, . produced the 
desired effect ; the edict was no longer enforced, and those who 
had not already fled, received no farther molestation on this 
‘ground. 

But the contest was soon to be waged with other weapons; 
the Dutch troops had all united to the number of 1500, well- 


armed and disciplined Europeans, with a considerable Indian 
” 
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force, and a number of slaves, armed, in case of need, Cama- 
ran and Henrique Diaz had not yet joined the insurgents, 
and it was determined, therefore, immediately to attack them. 
Apprised of this, Fernandes removed to the Monte das Tabo- 
cas, a hill, deriving its name from a species of thick and 
thorny canes, so called. This spot chosen by Cardozo, was 
admirably adapted for defence ; a flooded river, the Tapicura, 
flowed in front ‘of the position, a level ground lay between the 
river and a thicket of these canes, which surrounded the whole 
mountain with an impenetrable rampart, to the depth of nearly 
fifty feet. A second glade of smaller size, intervened between 
this and the foot of the eminence, where was, again, a second 
thicket of canes; the top of the hill was crowned with trees, 
and strengthened by an outer row of these formidable canes. 
Cardozo had cut three openings in the outer catie thicket, and 
laid an ambush in each; Fernandes tuvk his station, with his 
puard, as a reserve upon the summit, whence he could see the 
whole fight ; Fagundes, a desperate and bloody partisan, with a 
troop of followers, like himself, was ordered to dispute,the 
passage of the river, aud when that was carried, to lead the 
enemy towards the ambuscades. 

This was a most important action, and Mr, Southey has put 
out his strength in the account which he gives of it. All who 
are interested in their country’s fame, must be anxious to see 
a specimen of the powers of the future historian of the Penin- 
sular war, in this particular way, and, therefore, because it 
is so characteristic, both in its faults and beauties, of its au- 
thor, so full of the toaches of the chronicler of the Cid, and 
the poet of Roderic, Julian, and Pelayo, we will venture to 
extract the whole of the passage, It is too long, perhaps, for 
our limits, but itis an act of justice to Mr. Southey, which 
_we are glad to pay him, and our readers, we fear, will almost 
too.easily excuse the curtailment of our own remarks, which it 
may render necessary. | 


“ Fagundes disputed the passage, résisted the Dutch, step by 
‘step, aiter they had effected it, and thus fighting and retreating, 
drew them on. They were now skirting the canes, and seeking a 
‘way through, when Cardozo, who had placed himself, as soon as 
the action began, in the first ambush, opened his fire upon them, 
aud every shot took effect. Enraged at their loss they pushed on, 
and received the fire of the second ambush, which checked their 
ardour; the second battalion came up and joined them, and their 
‘numbers being thus increased, the fire of the third ambush proved 
More destructive than either of the former. They fell back at 
this. Jvam Fernandes saw them from the summit; his eagerness 
mastered him.—* At them,’ he cried, ‘ Portuguese, sword in hand, 
for God is ‘with us.’ And he would have sallied against them _ 
the 
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the reserve, if his cooler friends had not interposed, and by means 
of Cardozo, whose experience gave him all the authority of com. 
mand, prevented him from executing his rash purpose. 

“The Dutch had been severely galled, but they were neither 
broken nor dispirited. They fell back to form a new disposition, 
and the Portuguese, rushing forward, attacked them on both flanks; 
their superior force enabled them to divide into three bodies, and 
while two of these repelled the patriots, the third made”for the 
passage through the canes. The ambushes again opened upon 
them, but they were now prepared for this; they poured in their 
fire toward the place from whence the shot proceeded, and many 
of the patriots fell. Here Joam Paez Cabral was wounded, a man 
of noble family, of the name, and, probably, the li of the 
discoverer of Brazil. His men would have borne him from the 
Gilt but he exclaimed, ‘ It is nothing, at them again, Christ’s 
jaith for ever ;’ and advancing again ‘to the fight, he received a 
second shot, which was instantly mortal. Here also the Alferes' 
Joam de Matos died, whose father had already lost three sons ia 
the wars of Pernambuco ; the moment he fell, his body was seized 
by the Indians, and cut in pieces. A second time would Joam 
Fernandes have hastened to the scene of action, not now in the 
joy of victory, but to prevent defeat; he was withheld by Father 
Figueiredo, and the important warning, that the ball of a traitor 
would fly with surer aim than that of an enemy. So much was 
this apprehended, that his chosen guard never left him, and when 
Cardozo went into the field, Figueiredo had returned from it t 
watch over the governor, and bold him back by force if he should 
attempt to enter the battle. The enemy were now visibly gaining 
ground. One of the priests arose in the moment of danger, ‘ Sirs 
and Portuguese,’ he said, with a loud voice, * here we are, with 
death before our eyes; if there be any man among us, who Is at 
enmity with another, let him now be reconciled to his neighbour; 
and if any have his conscience troubled with sin, let him confess 
forthwith, and make his peace with God, that God in his mercy 
may help usin this our need.’ The priests then hastened to the 
hottest of the fight, with the sword in one hand, and the crepifix 
im the other. They absolved the dying, they heard the hasty con- 
fession of the living, and they fought with all the ardour of gever- 
ous patriotism, and all the ferocity of inveterate zeal.* * * * 
The insurgents’ now stood their ground resolutely, but few 4s 
their fire-arms were, they bad not sufficient ammunition for theit 
use. Cardozo knew, that if this were known, it would occasion 
a general despondency: he therefore boldly gave out, that who- 
ever wanted a supply, might fetch it from the the governor’s tent; 
and this prevented the majority of the army, who were fighting 
. with pike, or with sword, from feeling any fear of being left un 

eo At this time, one of those accidents, which so often 
influence the fate of battles, occurred in their favour. Two off- 
cers, with some thirty men, armed only with spears and sharpened 
stakes, had taken panic, and fled into the woods upon the skirts 
of the glade. One of their countrymen called out to, and-up- 
braided 
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braided them im vain; fear possessed them too strongly; when in 
the hurry and blindness of their panic, they came out full apon 
one of the Dutch wings; the Dutch supposing it to be another 
ambuscade, took fright in their turn, fled at (ull speed, and were 
pursued by men, who, in the very act of flight, found themselves 
victorious. 

“The Dutch were a second time repulsed ; but the whole of 
their force had not yet been brought into action, and after a short 
breathing-time, they came up with fresh troops to the attack. 
The ambuscades were less destructive than before, for lack of 
powder, and the Portuguese were weary with an engagement, which 
had contiued several hours. They gave way from mere exhaus- 
tion, and the fresh force of the enemy pressing upon them, drovethem 
fromeach of the ambuscades, and made way into the inner glade, It 
was now that a priest, standing beside Joam Fernandes, elevated 
the crucifix, and with a loud voice, called upon Christ, adjuring 
him by his cross and passion, and by the anguish which his Virgin 
mother endured at the foot of that cross, that he would not per- 
mit the enemies of his holy faith, who had so often profaned his 
temples, and defaced the images of his saints, to triumph over 
those who were fighting for his honour; but that, as the Cause 
was his own, he would give the Portuguese the victory over their » 
tyrannical enemies, that the world might know, how the assist- 
ence of heaven was never wanting to those, who were engaged in 
the cause of God. Then he exhorted his countrymen, to fight 
manfully, and make vows for their good success. yf gte p at 
bis exhortation, vows, in abundance, were made of fasts, pilgrim- 
ages, alms and offerings, and disciplines and cilices. Joam Fer- 
nandes vowed to build a church to the Virgin, under ber invoca- 
tien of the Senhora do Desterro; the circumstances of his own 
outlawry, reminded him of the flight to Egypt. He now sent off 
his guard ; it consisted chiefly of Fis slaves, and he promised to 
give them their freedom, if they played their parts well this day, 
They rushed down the hill, blowing their horns, and uttering such 
yells as their savage countrymen used in war; and the insurgents 
chargife the Dutch with fresh spirit, drove them back through the 
Canes, and recovered the poms which had been lost. But Hans 
had risked too much upon the action, to give it over while there 
Was any probability of success, He made another attack; by this 
Ume the passes through the canes were well known, the places 
of ambush had been laid ‘open, st m was no longer of avail, 
and the fate ef the day was to be decided by cluse fighting. The 
Portuguese seemed once mere be yielding to numbers, and the 
bodily strength of his nearest friends was again required, to hold 
back Fernandes from the battle, while they called upon him, in 
God's name, not to expose a life, upon which every thing depended. 
The new convert, Moraes, cried out, that they should sing Salve 
Regina, in honour of the Mother of God, Joam Fernandes, talle 
ing upon his knees, began the hymna; the troops caught the strain, 
and joined in; they concluded with shouts of victory, for the 

Cc enemy 
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enemy now gave way, and retired from this last and decisive Te 
pulse.” Vol. H. p. 112. 


The war continued for nearly twenty years after this hard- 
fought battle with varied success in particular instances ; but in 
general, the insurgents were from this moment enabled to 
maintain a. superiority of situation over the Dutch. Once 
durmg the contest, the king of Portugal was compelled by the 
pressing remonstrances aud threats of the States General, to 
send positive orders to the insurgent leaders to retire from the 
territory of Pernambuco ; Fernandes refused obedience ; the 
governor of Brazil repeated the order, and though one of the 
ablest of his coadjutors submitted and retired, Fernandes still 
held his ground, and had the happiness at length of capturing 
Recife, and drivmg the Dutch out of their cherished empire 
in South America. We camot bestow too much praise upon 
Mr. Southey’s narration of the events of this interesting insur- 
rection ; his details of the transactions m the field in America, 
and of the discussions in the cabinets, and council chambers of 
the opposing powers in Europe, are equally curious and au 
thentic; among the latter is a most remarkable document, 
containing the written opinions of different members of the 
Portuguese council and ministry, on the necessity or expediency 
of abandoning Brazil, which are answered by the Jesuit Vieyra, 
in a memorial laid before the king, which was deemed ‘so com 
Vincing, that it obtained the name of O papel forte, the strong 
memorial. 

We have still one most important subject ably treated of 
in these volumes, without some notice of which our analysis 
might well be deemed very imperfect. Wg allude to the sir 
gular system projected and perfected by the Jesuits in Pare 
guay. ‘To this part of his task the historian has brought great 
and unusual stores of information, with a mind, as far as we 
can discern, wholly free from prejudice. On the one hand, be 
shews the absurdity and falsehood of many charges laid against 
the society by the slave-dealing colonists, ‘or rival fraternities; 
on the other, he diminishes much from the exaggerated pre- 
tensions of the Jesuit missionaries, and sifts many of their ‘4 
cious statements. The result of the examination seems to 
that the Jesuits had, im the first instance, the merit of the most 
disinterested and philanthropic zeal, that they arrested the 
progress of enslaviug the natives, that. they collected them into 
settlements, softened their savage habits, ate taught them many 
of the arts and usages of civilized life ; but that m the great e 
sential, their system was radically wrong; from savages a 
turned them into Christian babes, and from var infa 
never suffered them to emerge. The moral puri which 


boasted to produce was the, result not of whe er Love 
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ciple, but of minute and ceaseless inspection, of incessant co- 
ercion and castigation, of the removal of all temptation, and of 


In order to put our reader fully in possession of the merits 
of the Jesuit system, it will be necessary for us to contpress the 
account which is here given of the system which preceded it. 
In Paraguay, as in other parts of the Spanish Indies, the na- 
tives were distributed in encomieudas, that is, they were 

aced under the protection of an encomendero, or lord; 
if they had resisted, and been actually conquered, they were 
called yanaconas, from a race of slaves or helots im Pery, 
This class was intended by the original constitution of the 
encomiendas to have been mere serfs, not slaves, or as lawyers 
would say, perhaps, v/etns regardant, adscripti glebe, and 
not villeins in gross. ‘They were fed and clothed by the lord, 
who could not sell, or banish, or ill use them; they gave their 
labour to him for their maintenance, and he was bound to have 
them taught some handicraft trade, and instructed in Chris- 
tiauity. According to the law, this was the worst species of 
slavery to which a wative was subjected; but if the tribe had 
voluntarily submitted, they were then called mitayos, a Peru- 
vian word also, signifying taskmen. ‘These were formed into 
settlements, governed by their own manicipal officers ; the men_ 
only were bound to labour for the lord, for two mouths only itt” 
the year, and neither before the age of eighteen, nor after that 
of fitty; their wives, the chiefs with their eldest sons, and the 
municipal officers being wholly exempt. Both classes of 
encomiendas were granted for two lives to the lord, after which, 
as it was calculated that they would have attained a sufficient 
degree of civilization, they were to be subject only to a capita. 
tion tax, but in all other respects to be as free as the Spamards 
themselves. The system was on the whole an equitable and 
bumane one, but it was in a great measure superseded by the 
avarice and barbarity of the European settlers. The mitayos, 
on the slightest pretext, were converted into yanaconas, the 
term was prolonged from time to time, slave-hunting was a 
regular trade, and slavery undisguisedly established. | 

{t was against the practice rather than the law, or ra 
against the law, as opposing an ineffectual barrier to the bad 
= an of the colonists, that the Jesuit zeal set itself in array. 

€ cannot follow the missionaries through their first difficulties 
and dangers ; whoever shall read the account here given with a 
mind duly cleared from prejudice, must, we think, acknow- 
ledge, that though their zeal was directed to the diffusion of a 
corrupted religion, their address, their bravery, their high en- 


darance, and their philanthropy demand unmixed praise. 


Passing from their early labours, we prefer to give our readers 
ccé ao 
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an idea of their result, with a few remarks upon which we will 
conclude this long article. 

In the enterprize which the Jesuits undertook of civilizi 
end converting the natives, two difficulties were particularly to 
be dreaded, the interference of the Spaniards, and their bad 
example, a difficulty this last, which the Hindoo at this mo- 
ment presses triumphantly upon the missionaries of the Indian 
peninsula. ‘They therefore demanded, as preliminary conditions 
from the government, that no other power was to interfere with 
them, and that the Spaniards were to be interdicted from 
coming among them. These were granted. They then drew 
the savages together into settlements, which were called reduc- 
tions, containing each on an average about three thousand 
bemgs. Municipal officers, the same im name and appearance 
as those in a Spanish town, were appointed from among the 
natives in these reductions ; but two Jesuits, the Cura or Rector, 
and his assistant, were in fact the governors of each settlement. 
As every thing in the system proceeded on a regular precon 
ceived plan, all the towns were built in the same form. The 
houses were built in uniform rows on three sides of a square, 
the church was in the center of the fourth, having on its nght 
the Jesuits’ house, and the public workshops; and on its left, 
the widows’ house and the burial ground; this last was “ what 
a Christian place of burial should be, a sacred garden of the 
dead ;” clean and cheerful, adorned with sweet shrubs and 
flowers, and planted with palms, and orange trees. 

Prevention of vice was the object of the Jesuits, and their 
great mean the removal of temptation. First then, they esta 
blished an almost entire community of goods. It is true, that 
each master of a family had an allotment of land for its particular 
use; but he gained no permanent property in it; for when he 
became too infirm to cultivate it, it was assigned to another; 
and when he died, veither bis children inherited, nor had he any 
disposing power by will. Larger portions, called tupamba, oF 
God's possession, were laid out for the community ; and here 
all the inhabitants contributed their share of work at stated pe 
riods. ‘The produce was deposited in the common storehouse, 
and was the fund from which the infirm and sick, the widow and ' 
orphan were fed and clothed; the church supplied with all 
things needful, and whatever was wanted for public use 
purchased. : 

In pursuance of the same object, and pursuing it according 
to the same views, the Jesuits took upon themselves the whole 
management and education of the children. From the earliest 
ages, the sexes were separated (the system being, as our reader 
will not fail to observe, to prevent actual vice rather than # 
encourage virtue); early in the morning they were ‘s 
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to church, and were examined in the catechism; the boys then 
breakfasted at the Rector's house on provisions from the public 
stores ; after which they were led by an elder, who acted both 
as overseer and censor to their daily oecupations; these con- 
sisted in weeding, keeping the roads, and ether suitable tasks, 
to which they went in procession, with the music of flutes, and 
bearing on high a little image of St. Isidro, the husbandman. 
In the afternoon they again went to church, dined as they had 
breakfasted, and returned home to amuse themselves, or assist 
their mothers, for the rest of the day. Mental improvement 
was almost wholly neglected, or rather studiously avoided ; for 
nothing could properly be said to be neglected wm this minute 
and wonderful system’; none were taught to read or write, ex- 
cept those whose voices made them ft for choristers, or who 
were required for public offices. Music was cultivated for the 
service of the church, and the boys were taught dancing. ‘The 
Indians had a natural talent for the one anda passion for the 
other; in the dances, the grown men and the females were only 
spectators, and were placed apart from each other; the badlets 
were dramatic figure dances of which the subjects were drawu 
from Scripture or the Catholhe mythology, the Nativity, the 
offering of the Magi, Michael and the Dragon, were favourite 
pageauts. 

Early marriage was another measure, by which the’ JeSuits 
hoped to prevent vice; the males were encouraged to marry at 


‘seventeen, the females at fifteen. ‘There was less moral myury 


in this than would have been prodaced im any other society; 
for in truth, an Indian, as they brought him up, was little more 
advanced at seventy than at seventeen. Obedience was in their 
system all in all, prudence, foresight, the higher virtues, were 
never called into action. ‘Their governors watched for them, 
thought for them; they only obeyed; the discipline was cer 
tain, immutable, entered into the minutest details, provided for 
every thing. Every morning, the municipal officer waited on 
the Rector, laid before him the public business prescribed for 
the day, and informed him if any offeace had been committed 
since the yesterday's report. Disputes were heard and sunma- 
nly decided by the rectur, and he pronounced sentence on 
offenders, which were usually stripes, imprisonment, spare diet, 
banishment from the reduction. Overseers went from place to 
place during the day, to see that none were idle, or neglected 
or abused the cattle. Patroles, selected with great care, went 
their rounds from a certain hour in the evening, to see that no 
one left his house after that hour without good cause. Besides 
the overseers and patroles, there were moral inspectors, who 
watched for misdemeanours, clapt on the offender a penitential 
dress, led him to the church to make public confession, oo 
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then to the square to be publicly beaten. ‘These measures had 
the desired effect; the greater crimes were seldom committed, 
indeed they were scarcely possible ; but their understandings 
were wholly torpid, the hight of conscience, nature’s law, was 
extinct in them; they would ask the Priest if what they had 
committed were or were not a sin, and they reposed implicit 
confidence in his answer. Whatever could make them obedient 
and useful instruments was carefully taught them; whatever 
could render their servitude happy, was added ; but nothing was 
given that could tend to political or mtellectual emancipation, 
All the mechanical, all the strictly imitative arts they were pro- 
ficients in; amusement was blended with their labours; the 
wants of nature were carefully supplied; but they were never 
to rise from their present state; they were tu remain always 
what their governors sometimes called them, babies with beards 
(bambini colla barba), and we believe there is no instance of 
the Jesuits having recruited their own ranks from among them, 
though it was difficult and expensive to procure missionaries 
from Europe, and they never could be obtained in sufficient 
numbers. 

It would be forgetting our proper province, if we pursued 
this subject into its minuter details; enough has been said 
to give our readers a correct idea of the system. ‘The time is now 
arrived when we may all judge of it without partiality and without 
prejudice, The Catholic must be hardy indeed who should 
contend, that it was pesfect, or free even from great and radical 
defects ; in general, we should think he would admit, that it 
forgot the proper objects of civilization and conversion, or sacri- 
ticed them to the primary means ; the wisest legislators of anti- 
quity, and St. Paul, the most perfect model of a missionary, 
_each in their respective tasks, pursued a system wholly repug- 
nant to that of the Jesuits, On the other hand, the Protestant 
must be blind or illiberal, who can deny the real good, which 
flowed from the system, as compared with that to which it suc 
ceeded. The Indians of the reductions were not made what 
they might have been, but they were rescued from slavery, and 
they were a purer, happier, and better people than they would 
have been, under the dominion of their own wild’ passions, of 
their juggling Payes, or their cruel taskmasters the Spanish 
planters. Whatever we may think of them, however, let us 
never deny the praise due to the Jesuits themselves in appreci- 
ating them as teachers, it should not be forgotten, that they 
were themselves the children of a dark and corrupted faith ; they 
did not always deceive, when they misled their converts; but i 
the points, in which they were not to be mistaken, they did 
not fall short ; their government was mild and equitable ; their 
discipline, though minute and inflexible, was not capricious oF 
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vexatious. In the infancy of their system, opposition of every 
kind, intrigue, menace, force, assailed them; they had to en- 
counter labours incredible; difficulties, the recital of which 
astonish us even now; disease, and famive, and deaths, from 
which human nature revolts, stared them in the face ; but their 
bravery and zeal were unappalled, and their perseverance and 
address finally victorious. 

It is time to close this protracted article. Mr. Southey may 
judge of the value which we set upon his work by the space 
which we have devoted to it; our readers, we trust, will be 
enabled te form a more certain idea of its real worth by the 
sources of information contained in it, of which we have only 
ve seam touched on in our analysis. The work, we trust, 
will soon be completed ; it will be the storehouse to which less 
laborious writers will resort for information on all subjects con- 
nected with the history and antiquities of South America. 
Considered in this light, it must always be a standard book ; and 
the more the Brazilian empire rises into importance, the more 
valuable and interesting will it become. The fate of that em- 
pire, and the result of the struggle now going on in that quarter 
of the globe, what ardent or what reflecting mind can think 
upon without the liveliest, and at the same time the most awful 
interest. Riss, 
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Art. VI. An Essay on the Strength and Stress of Timber. 
By Peter Barlow, of the Royul Military Academy. 8vo, 
258 pp. 18s. ‘Taylor. 1817. 


WE candidly confess, that the principal part of the knowledge 
We possess upon this subject, is derived fram the work before us; 
if we shall venture to differ from any of the conclusions at 
which our author has arrived, we shall do so with the deference 
which a scholar ought to show to his master, and we would re- 
commend others to apply to the same source of information. It 
is surprizing, that the whole world should have gone on building 
for so many ages in total ignorance of the lays upon which the 
strength of materials depends, and without any other rule than 
vague guessing. Repeated failures have, perhaps, accuratel 
pointed out the best method of constructing machines in genera 
use, but where new contrivances are to be resorted to, the artist 
has very little to guide him, either as to the best material to be 
employed, or as to the proportion of strength and weight, which 
his purpose will require. Though our author has not entirely 
supplied the deficiency, yet his work must be considered as a 
great step towards a true theory. 

Among the former writers upon this subject, there have been 
many 
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many theorists and many experimentalists, bnt they have seldom 
been united ; the former, as might be expected, have employed 
great ingenuity and talent in deducing consequences from data, 
which bave no resemblance with the operations of nature; and 
the latter, have heaped together a crude mass of facts, in which 
the errors aud wreguluritics have been so numerous, that they 
have tended rather to mislead than to instruct... A few of the 
most obvious rules may indeed be extracted from them, by the 
same sort of good fortune, which led Kepler to the discovery of 
the laws of planetary motion, but without. principle they cannot 
be extended to the establishing of dependent truths. Of all 
men that ever existed, it is probable that Newton united the two 
qualities in the highest degree ; with an intuitive perception of 
results, he availed himself of every fact recorded by others, and 
where it was wanting, derived it from an accurate observation of 
nature. However small it may be in‘comparison, Mr. Barlow 
is justly entitled to a portion of the same praise. 

‘The first part of the work contains an historical sketch of 
former theories. After noticmg the imperfect experiments 
of Emerson and Musschenbroeck on the direct cohesion of 
different woods, and making some observations on the seasoning 
of umber, our author proceeds to the consideration of the trans- 
verse strain, being the part which presents the greatest difficulties, 
and which occurs the most frequently in practice. It appears 
that Galileo was the first person who connected the subject with 
geometry. He was led to the investigation, by a visit which he 
paid to the dock-yards at Venice, and published the results of 
his inquiries in his Dialogues in 1633. He considers timbers to 
be composed of numerous small parallel fibres, like hanks of 
raw silk, and thence concludes, that the direct cohesion is propor 
tional to their number, or to the area of the section. To adapt 
his hypothesis to the consideration of transverse strength, or of 
the resistance to fracture, which a beam opposes, when fixed in 
a wall and loaded at the end, he assumes the bottom fibres to be 
incompressible, aud that the fracture takes place by the stretch- 
ing of the upper fibres. He supposes all the fibres to excite 
equal resistances, except so far as the position of those above 1s 
more favorable from acting at a mechanical advantage. Pre- 
ceeding upon these grounds, he treats the subject with the 
beautiful sunplicity which distinguishes all his writings, and de- 
duces conclusions of most singular elegance, many of which 
have the good fortune to agree with more correct hypotheses. 

Galileo himself appears to have tried no experiments, or he 
would probably have discovered the defectiveness of his theory: 
‘The principle, that the force is as the tension, or ut tensio st¢ 
vis, was first suggested by our countryman, Dr. Hocke, and was 
adopted by Le:bnitz to correct the errors of Galileo. It does 
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not mean that the strength increases as the tension, im which case 

it- would be impossible to break any thing, nor is.it a mere 

assumption to make theory agree with experiment, though this 

is the usual explanation given by ignorant masters to their won- 

dering and dissatisfied pupils, but an undoubted truth, being in 

fact, no more than that action and re-action are equal. To make 

it more clear, suppose a weight of one pound suspended by a 

string capable of supporting two. Here the strength of the 

string may be represented by two pounds, but the force which it 
is actually exerting is only one pound, and one half of its power 

remains, as it were, dormant. If no weight were attached to it, 
it would be as strong as before, though exerting no force at all. 

The lowest fibre being still supposed incompressible, each fibre. 
will be stretched in proportion to its distance from the bottom ; 
the mechanical advantage, at which it acts, is also in the same 
proportion, and therefore the force, which it actually exerts in 
resisting fracture, will be as the square of such distance. Gali- 
leo’s hypothesis led him to conclude, that the strength was as 
the area of the section multiplied by the height of the centre of 
gravity, or that the centre of gravity was also the centre of ten- 
sion, whereas Leibnitz makes it to be a fourth proportional to 
the depth of the section, and the distance of the centres of 
gravity and oscillation from the lowest point. 

It was soon found, however, that this new thedry, though 
apparently so well founded, led to paradoxes in calculation, and 
differed from experiment, still more than that of Galileo. For 
instance, Galileo makes a triangular beam to be twice as strong 
with the edge downwards, and the base upwards, as in the con- 
trary position, and Leibnitz three times as strong; whereas it 
appears by experiment to be stronger in the latter position than 
in the former. How so monstrous a proposition, that the single 
fibre at the vertex of the triangular section should sustain the 
whole force of compression, could be entertained for a moment, 
would be most astonishing, if we did not daily see, even in com- 
mon life, with what facility men admit their facts, and with 
what pertinacity they. adhere to their conclusions, if the reason- 
ing be correct, after the grounds have been proved untrue; as if 
facts were mere scaftolding, and might be knocked away without 
weakening the building. The priuciple.on which beams resist 
fracture, appears to be practically known im the construction of 
bows, which wall: serve as a good illustration, the inside -being 
made of mahogany, which is an incompressible wood, and the 
outside of elastic yew. James Bernoulli appears to have been 
the first person who mtroduced so necessary a condition into the 
problem, and in a sentence, which our author professes himself 
unable to comprehend, points out, that one half of the force 
will be exerted on one side of the neutral axis, iv producing 
tension, 
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tension, and the other half, on the other side, in producing com- 
pressioi. Substituting the neutral axis, or that line, where the 
fibres are neither extended or compressed, for the lower edge of 
the beam, the theory of Leibaitz will hold true, both for the 
area of tension and of compression. The opinion of Dr. Robin- 
son, that the force of the fibres depends upon their distance 
from the centre of compression, is justly pointed out to be 
erroneous by our author, though we are surprized that he should 
appear to doubt of so indubitable a principle as that of ut tensio 
Sic Vis. 

The results of former experiments are next noticed, and those 
by Buffon, undertaken under the direction of the French go- 
vernment, are commended ; without endeavouring to draw any 
conclusions, he merely records facts, and after the errors, which 
we have pointed out, of such men as Galileo and Leibnitz, we 
think he has shewn great prudence. The laborious and inge- 
nious investigations of Euler amd Lagrange, concerning the 
elastic eurve, prove little, except that their methods are incapable 
of drawing any conclusions which cannot be established in_a 
much easier and more satisfactory manuer. Indeed, we are of 
opinion, that there is little utility in finding unintegrabdle fluxional 
equations, with general conditions to be got rid of at the last. 
It is a sort of hedge and diteh process, which seldom leads so 
securely to the desired object, as the beaten track. Some expe- 
riments by M. Girard, on the vertical pressure of oak columns, 
conclude the first part of the work. 

‘The second part contains a detail of a great variety of experi- 
ments undertaken by our author, at the suggestion, and with the 
assistance of Colonel Mudge; Dr. Gregory, M. Dupin, and 
other gentlemen were occasionally present. The specimens were 
obtained from his Majesty’s dock-yards at Woolwich, and every 
aid was afforded by the public officers, with the greatest liberality. 
The most praiseworthy care and diligence appear to have been 
used, and the method of performing each experiment is s0 
accurately detailed, as to enable the reader to judge for himself, 
what dependence is to be placed upon the result. 7 

The first experiments are upon direct cohesion, Threads, 
about one-third of an inch in diameter, were turned out of the 
middle of solid blocks, and the ends were left large, to be at- 
tached to a beam above, and to a scale below; weights were 
carefully placed in the scale, until the threads were drawe 
asunder. ‘I'he hypothesis of Galileo is then resorted to, that the 
strength is as the area or number of fibres, and the weight 
necessary to draw a square inch asunder is:thence deduced. The 
cohesion of box, ash, teak, fir, oak, and mahogany respectively 
is determined to be twenty, seventeen, fifteen, twelve, ten, and 
eight, thousand pounds. , nT 
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The method is certainly ingenious, but still we have some 
objections to state. First, a fact is assumed without proof, 
which might easily have been established by experiment, and 
after the repeated occasion which our author has had, to 
point out the importance of the fundamental rule of Newton's 
philosophy, Hypothesin non fingo, we are surprized that he had 
not recourse to that infallible test. The fact may be as he sup- 

, but we suspect that it is otherwise ; for we are inclined to 
think, that the fibres of wood are not uniform and connected like 
silk, but draw out from one another like hemp, aud most other ve- 
getable products. If a piece of deal be split, the sides are not pa- 
rallel, but in the form of a wedge. This wood appears to consist of 
a number of pyrannds inserted into one another, and to be strong 
only in proportion to their lateral adhesion ; each pyramid is agaia 
composed of other smaller ones. This consideration led us to 
make an experiment, which confirms this notion. We had the 
ends of two pieces of deal cut in a zigzag form, and inserting the 
forks into one another, connected them with glue. We found 
that this part broke by the natural pyramids drawing out, while 
the artificial part remained firm, the glue being stronger than the 
lateral adherence of the fibres. If this be the case, which Mr. 
B.’s own experiments also seem to point out, the threads might 
be cut across by the juucture of two larger pyramids, and be 
much weaker in proportion than a thicker piece. But if this 
objection be valid, even in fir, it will hold much more strongly 
with respect to oak and other twisted and eross-grained woods ; 
it is as if the strength of a cable were to be found by cutting a 
small piece out of it, aud multiplying the result. We therefore 
recommend the experiments to be repeated upon a larger scale, 
and as the results moreover differ very widely from those of 
Musschenbroeck, we do not think that full reliance can be placed 
upon them. 

To the second class of experiments, scarcely an exception can 
be made, and those who are acquainted with the provoking 
manner, in which a knot’in the wood, or a shake of the scale 
disturbs and puts to flight all calculations, will duly appreciate 
the merit.of the care and diligence evinced in the enquiry. We 
should have been glad to have seen some more experiments upon 
sulid and hollow cylinders, as the results do not agree very well 
either with the theory or with one another. : 

We are now arrived at the third part, which contains the theo- 
retical deductions from the preceding experiments. Upon this 
dangerous and dificult ground, full of bogs and quagmires in 
which so many have been lost, we entered with fear and trem- 
bling for our author. * On the whole it is admirably done ; many 
new considerations are introduced, which reconcile the discre- 
pances of former experjments, and amongst the discordant opi- 
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nions of other writers, he almost always adupts the best. Gieat 
analytical skill is displayed, and the practical rules are simple and 
easy. We think, however, that we sometimes discover a little incli- 
pation to push the conclusions farther than the facts will warrant; 
but we propose to examine the question with some detail. 

The first proposition demonstrates that, when one end of a 
beam is fixed in a wall, and the other end is loaded with a weight, 
the curvature at each point is as the exciting force or as its dis- 
tance from the weight. Whence it is easy to deduce that the 
deflection, while small, varies as the weight, and the cube of the 
length. Lt is also shewn to be inversely as breadth, and the cube 
of the depth im rectangular beams. A neat proof by infinitesi- 
mals is added. ‘The theory is fully made ont, and most satisfac- 
torily confirmed by experiment. M, Girard is accused of em- 
ploymg the squares instead of the cubes of the length, but we 
should almost suspect, that where the squares are used, the angu- 
lar deflection was meant, which will be in that proportion. ‘The 
play of beams in walls depends not upon the absolute quantity, but 
upon the angle of deflection, which therefore is the proper mea- 
sure of stiffness Jor architectural purposes. Ancther mistake of 
M. Girard in employing the square of the depth cannot be thus 
explained away. ‘The demonstration proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition, that the extension and compression of the fibres 4s in pro- 
portion to the exciting force, and the agreement of the results 
with experiment is nearly a proof of the truth of the assumption. 
The deflection, with which a beam will break, is obviously inde- 
pendent of its breadth, and is proportional to the square of its 
length directly, and its depth inversely. 

The deflections of a beam fixed in a wall, when loaded at the 
end, and when loaded equably throughout, are shewn to be as 8 to 
3, while those of a beam supported at both ends, when loaded in 
the middle, and when loaded equably throughout, are as 5 to 9. 
The-proof of the latter proposition is by no means clear, thoug!i 
it might have been established in a very simple manner. 

As the experiments of M. Parent give a different proportion, 
we procured a thin rod and laid a chain upon it, which we after- 
wards hung im the middle and at the end. The results agreed with 
the theory to the 400th part of an inch. It was of importance 
to establish the proportion exactly, as beams equally loaded 
throughout most frequently occur im practice, whereas all experi- 
ments are made with weights fixed ata particular point. 

We have now to notice a most curious and important mistake of 
Mr. B.'s, which affects a great number of his conclusions. It 1s 
well known to be the same thing, whether a beam be supported 
in theniddle, and bent by two weights placed at the ends, or be 
supported at the ends and bent by the twe weights hung on at the 
middle; the strain will be the same in both cases, and wise | 
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quently the fibres will be equally stretched, If so, the curvature 
and deflection must be the same. If in the latter case, the beam 
be cut through in the middle, and each fibre be supposed to ad- 
here to a wall, or some immoveable substance, it clearly will make 
no difference in the deflection of the remaining half; the wall will 
re-act with the force exerted by the fibres and the equally stretched 
fibres in the part, which has been removed, would exert exactly 
the same force. Mr, Barlow however strangely concludes, that 
the effect in the latter case will be twice as great asin the former, 
He appears to have been deceived by the manner in which he 
has drawn his figure ; if he had produced Cn, he would have 
seen, that they were different fibres, that were stretched on the 
sides A and 0, and if those on the side A were stretched at all, it 
could only arise from the imperfection of the fixing, and could 
not affect the fibres nearer to the end of the beam. It is almost 
unnecessary to say, that experiment is wholly at variance with hia 
conclusions, but such a mistake may shew the prudence of check- 
ing by that infallible test, what appears to be founded upon the 
most simple and obvious reasoning. 

The explanation of the discrepance between theory and experi- 
ment in the case of beams firmly fixed at both ends instead of 
being merely supported, since it depends upon the error we have 
just pointed out, 1s of course in like manner fallacious. We will 
only observe further, that if the beams Were really fixed in im- 
moveable walls as pretended, after a very small deflection, all the 
fibres would act by direct cohesion, and it would require an addi- 
tion of a hundred times the weight, instead of only one half to 
break them. It is difficult to suggest any method of performing 
the experiment quite fairly. 

Our author now introduces a condition, which we believe to be 
wholly new and quite correct; we mean the effect produced by 
the deflection ia altering the direction and quantity of the strain ; 
he is thereby enabled to correct many minor anomalies in former 
experiment, and the importance of this consideration is shewn in 
the case of beams fixed into a wall in an inclined position, -being 
found weaker when inclined upwards at an angle of 26 de- 
grees, than when horizontal. We are sorry that we are not able 
to afford it a place, but must refer our readers to the work itself, 
as we hasten to resume the more important questions of the por 
siuon of the neutral axis, aud of the law of resistance. 

The former is determined experimentally, trom the appearance 
of the fracture, to be five-eighths of the depth of the beam, but it 
does not appear to us that the indications relied upon are suffici- 
ently certain to form the groundwork of any calculation. We en- 
deavoured to ascertain the position ourselves by measuring the 
elongation and contraction of the fibres in a thin rod of deal to 
‘hich we gave a considerable curvature. ‘The sa eemaero~ 4 
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made with a fine pair of compasses with only half an inch open. 
ing, so that the chord mightnot differ from the arc. The cleege 
tion in two feet was 0.04 parts of an-inch, and the contraction 
6.12, which would indicate that the neutral axis lay at one-fourth 
instead at one-eighth of the depth. We repeated the experiment 
several times with very little variation. If this proportion be true, 
or if the force of direct cohesion be determined, as we have be- 
fore suggested, in an unsatisfactory manner, the whole of the in- 
vestigations concerning the law ef resistance (conducted as they 
are with great ingenuity and ability) will fall to the ground. We 
canmot agree in thinking that Leibnitz was mistaken im asserting 
that the maximum strength was when the extreme fibre was ex- 
erting the maximum resistance, nor can we understand how the 
strength can be increased by substituting another fibre of only the 
same strength, and acting at a less mechasical advantage. If we 
suppose the area of tension to be only one-fourth of the whole 
depth, and that the fibres exert only one-third of their strength, 
the force of direct cohesion upon a square inch of fir will be 
19,500 instead of 13,000 pounds. It is by no means to be as- 
sumed without proof that the position of the neutral axis remains 
constant during the fracture, and from our own observations we 
should conclude that it descended, as the weight increased. 

We subjoin av extract from the tables, containing the mean 
results of the experiments on the most important woods, which 
will enable our readers to judge of their properties. The third 
column contain the weights which pieces seven feet long and two 
inches square will bear, so as to recover themselves perfectly, 
when the weight is removed, the third contains the c 
deflection, and the rest explain themselves. We also select a few 
specimens of the problems. Examples are added, worked in a 
manner, which any common carpenter may understand. We do 
not suppose that Mr. B. himself works them in so laborious a 
manner, and conclude that both he and his pupils are well ac- 
quainted with logarithms and the sliding rule. By the latter mode 
it required little more than half an hour to verify his calculations, 
and to make some corrections in the results. Perhaps the errors 
may be attributed to the printing, which is careless, but we 
think it was the author’s duty to have revised the book more cor- 
rectly, re recommend a table of errata to be re ace# maine 

An ix contains many experi by Mr. 
and Copeie Brena on the strength of iroms'which however add 
little to our former knowledge. From Mr. Bank’s experiments, 
the direct cohesion of wrought iron is about thirty tons on the 
square inch, the strength of cast iron about 7500, and the 
elasticity about 70,000,000. The experiment on the direct cobe- 
sion of cast eenty othmaly-endia tebetinn » and standing as # 
does alone, ought not to have been relied upon. 











Depth of /. - 


Weight. | Neutral Axis| Blasticity, | Strength. 


UU bedchch obese é $00 12 9657802 | 2462 
POO owetccosdes< 150 1°22 6759200 
English Oaks ¢c'cnd 200 : 12 5806200 
|Canadian Oak .... 225 «195 7717500 
TOE a» do évcaceeos 225 . 1°38 6580750 - 2026 
Red Pine eeeveevees 150 1°26 7359700 

New England Fir.. 150 : : 1°33 5967400 

Mar Forest Fir.... 125 1° 3911165 

MO, cn cw coch che 125 _ 1°22 2465433 

Norway Spar...... 200 1°30 5832000 
the 

Beech @eeeeeseeeeaeee 150 1*2 5417266 

NS. ok, oe ue oh eso 125 1°15 2799347 
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* Problem 1, 
“¢ To find the strength of direct cohesion of a piece of timber 
of any given dimensions. 

“ Rule. Multiply the area of the transverse section in inches 
by the value of the direct cohesion, in the preceding table of dat, 
and the product will be the strength required. — 

** Note.—If the specific gravity be not the same as the mean 
tabular specific gravity: say, as she latter is to the former, so is the 
above product to the correct result. 

“ Problem 3. 

“ To compute the deflection of beams supported at éach end, and 

loaded in the middle with any given weight. 


“ Rule 1.—Multiply the tabular value of the elasticity by the 
breadth and cube of the depth, both in inches. 

“ 2——Multiply also the cube of the length, in inches, by the 
yr in lbs.; then divide the latter product by the former 

or the deflection sought. 
“* Problem 7. 

“ To compute the ultimate transverse strength of any rectangular 
beam, when supported at both ends, and loaded in the centre. 

* Rule-—Multiply the tabular value of the strength by four. times 
the breadth and the square of the depth, in inches, and divide that 
product by the length, also in inches, for the weight. | 

“ Problem i0, 

“ To find the weight under which a column of timber, of given 
dimensions and elasticity, will begin to bend, when placed vertically, 
on a horizontal plane. . 

“ Rule.—Multiply into one sum the value of the elasticity for 
the proposed wood, (as given in the table of data) the cube of the 
least thickness, and the greatest thickness, the two latter both in 
inches; and that product again by the constant number 0°2056, 


Then divide the last product by the square of the length, in inches, 
for the answer, or weight in lbs.” 





Ant. VII. Two Letters, addressed to a Young yay poe 
illustrative of his Clerical Duties in these Times of innova- 
tion and Schism; with an Appendix, containing an Account 
of a recent Ati to institute an Auxiliary to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the Parish of Midhurst. By 
Rishard Lioyd, A.M. Vicar of St. Dunstan's in the West, 
London, and of Midhurst, in the County of Sussex ; and late 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 8vo. 127 pp: 
Walker. 1818. 
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Bible Society, and giving his undivided Support to the Societ 

for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 8vo. 29 pp. Bath. 
1818. 


TO impart the counsels of age and experience to those who 
have lately undertaken the difficult and dangerous effice of the 
priesthood, is an act of kindness to them, as well as of duty to 
the Church ; whose prosperity will, under Providence, ever mae 
terially depend on the character and conduct of her ministers, 
The pastoral office is at all times periculose plenum opus alia ; 
even under the ordinary circumstances of the Church, its respon- 
sibility has made the firmest hearts tremble; and the holiest and 
most zealous of God’s servants have acknowledged the great and 
grievous burden under which they laboured. What then must be 
its accumulated pressure in days like these, days of trouble, res 
buke, aud blasphemy ; when the first principles of Christian doce 
trine and ecclesiastical order are called in question; and he who 
is solemnly set apart for the promulgation of the Gospel and the 
defence of the Church, must look for opposition, not only from 
the enemies of all religion, not only from the avowed separatist, 
but from the professed members of his own communion; nay, 
from those who are partakers with him of the same holy. office, 
devoted to the same labour, aud bound by the same obligations ! 
Mr. Lloyd has rightly judged, that, im these perilous times, 
every clergyman is bound to contribute, as far as his ability and 
means may extend, to the safety of the Charch, without regard to 
his own tranquillity and comfort. He is aware, that the advo- 
cates of innovation aud schism are not to be attacked with impu- 
nity; and that he who will venture into a stormy region, must 
expect to buffet with the elements: but feeling that no person is 
qualified to fill a public station in society, who shrinks from those 
public duties which expose him to obloquy and contempt; and 
having been placed in a situation, which enabled him to forma 
practical judgment of the difficulties, to which the advocate of 
sober doctrine and established order may be exposed ; he 
termined to disclose what be has seen and heard, for the 
_Of others, : 
_ Iu his estimate of duty, Mr. Lioyd is, we conceive, 
tionably right; and if, in the discharge of it, he bas 
tionally betrayed into a warmth of expression, which, 
circumstances, he doubtless would have avoided, can 
make due allowance for the greatness of the provocation 
Which he has taken up his pen; and justice will decide 
cogency of his arguments, and the 1m of 


Lf 
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which he has brought forward in their support, without refer- 
snce tbe apparent innate aaettnd og Ae SE: si 
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Mr. Lloyd has devoted the first, and shortest of his letters, to 
a consideration of that preparation of the head and heart required, 
in a candidate for holy orders, who would rightly acquit himself 
in the important station to which he aspires. ‘The necessity.of 
forming such a conception of the character of bis intended pro- 
fession, as may excite lim to a becoming zeal in the discharge of 
its duties; the previous discipline of the mind, by study and 
learning, for the ardaous task, which, as a teacher of righteous. 
- he will have to perform ; and, above all, the piety and holi- 
m him, who is to be hinaself the pattern of that con- 
reine ich he inculeates; are each strongly and a affections) 
_ sesh his correspondent. 
rom these more general topics, he passes on, in the second 
letter, to his more immediate object; which is an illustration of 
those duties, which the peculiar circumstances of the times will 
require the young clergyman carefully to study ; that neither the 
welfare of the Church, nor the interests of his flock may be put 
to hazard. Considering his correspondent to have entered upon 
bis holy calling with a pure and ardent desire of fulfilling its obli- 
gation, Mr. Lloyd deems it right, first to admonish him’ 
that unauthorized course, into which too many of his brethren 
have been betrayed by their ill-regulated zeal. That his exer- 
tiéns may be moderated by discretion and knowledge ; that his 
anxious desire to promote the interests of religion, may not lead 
him out of his own allotted duty, or seduce him beyond the boum 
daries of ecclesiasti¢al discipline, he exhorts him, to “ study well 
and without delay, his appointed sphere of action, his sacred rele- 
tion to his diocesan, to his brethren in the Church, and to the 
flock committed to his care.” P. 18. To the neglect of these 
considerations, much of the evil against which the Church bas 
now to contend, is doubtless to be attributed. “ Young men 
set off,” as Mr. Lioyd observes, “ with an earnest and zealous 
desire of doing good, but with crude and ill digested notions.of 
the mode in which they should te their laudable object.” 
P. 18. And thus, the very qualities and inclinations, which, if 
well directed, would have rendered them valuable, make them 
more efficient instruments in the hands of those, who are com 
passing the ruin of the Church. : 
The ancient rule, avev +2 tonoxérs wndiv wpaccey, ~ restrained 
the presbyters and deacons of the Church within the limits of @ 
and known duty; and we will venture to say, that none 
of them would then have thought of striking out new modes of 
propagating Christianity by means of self-constitutet! societies, 
missionaries under the appointment and controul of such bodies 


or motley associations of Churchmen, Jews, Intidels, and Here 
ticks fed the distribution of the Scriptures ; or, if they had so fat 
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deviated frem the order and practice of the Church, the censures 
of her rulers would soon have brought them to.a confession and 
amendment of their fault. While they thus" considered’ thems 
selves amenable to a superior ecclesiastical authority for the 
-whole of their conduct in the ministry; and were content, not 
only to discharge their official functions under its direction, but 
to frame all their exertions in the cause of religion by the spirit 
of its injunctions ; their labours, all directed to the same end,.and 
conducted upon the same principles, conduced to the general 
edification and benefits ofithe Church. But now, too many.act 
as if they had received a general commission to promote the cause 
of Christianity throughout the world, rather than to performwa 
stated and limited duty in a particular Church: and, apparently 
thinking themselves accountable to their ecclesiastical superiors, 
only for the regular and orderly discharge of the public functions 
of their office, they take leave to devote their time, their faculties, 
and their exertions, to any scheme for the advancement of reli- 
gion, which may recommend itself to their fancy or their affec- 
tions; without reflecting, that a minister of the Charch of Eng- 
land is bound by his engagements, in every act and design of his 


Official life, to pay regard to her welfare as his first object; and 


to conform to the letter and spirit of those constitutions, by which 
her members are united and governed. Of these characters:Mr. 
Lioyd thus speaks, ‘ 


"= Some, who still continue with us, have, I fear, little or no -re- 
gard for the Church, in which they are appointed ministers. . They 
act as if they felt the obligations she imposes as restraints upon their 
teal and freedom of action, They secretly. desire to be released 
from ecclesiastical forms, as so many incumbrances militating 
against the rapid propagation of the Christian religion. Under a 
vivid impression that the prophecies are daily germinating into ac. 
complishments, that the Gospel is diffusing its influence far and 
Wide, and that the ‘ knowledge of the Lord will soon cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea,’ they are disposed to overlook 
the established order of things, and their sacred relation to, their 
superiors in the Church ; and putting themselves forth in the course 
of great events, they faucy themselves great, distinguished agents, in 
bringing mighty things to pass, and, consequently, act with an in- 
dence, which almost argues an tinperium in imperio. Their 
maxim is, to do good by all means: I will not, in clarity, say, 


Jas atque nefas, but I do say, without a conscientious p 


to those landmarks and boundaries prescribed by the Church, to 
whose discipline they have solemnly subscribed. But these are 
minor considerations; these are * beggarly elements,’ which ought 
het to cloud the pure and exalted atmosphere in which they move. 
heir end is so sublime, and sv urgent, as to sanctify the means, es 
© authorize the greatest latitude of conduct. Nothing of a 2 
2p2 dary 
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dary nature should be permitted to damp their geal in the 
work of the Lord, or to come in competition with the imperious 
calls of his providence. Thus they assume the rectitude of their 
conduct from the character of the objects they have in contempla- 
tion, and not from the means which they adopt for the attainment 
of them. This relaxation, in a fundamental principle of sound 
morals, which opens a door to the wildest fanaticism, and is so sub. 
versive in its ultimate tendency of all government, is sometimes cons 
nected with a crude but genuine piety, but is more frequently com 
bined with sinister views, and a vehement, ambitious desire, of dis 
tinction and ascendancy. Blazing confets, in their irregular and 
eccentric orbits, awaken attention, and excite admiration, more 
then the orderly and silent revolutions of the planets. Such unobe 
trusive pietyedoes not answer the purposes of these men, who abuse 
their unparalleled liberty by violating the spirit of those laws 
which it is founded, laws which do not presume, notwithstanding 
such provocations, to infringe upon her sacred rights. Thus they 
become impervious to the sober suggestions of reason, and comparas 
tively jodifferent to all thoye retired obligations which have a proxi» 
mate claim upon them, and which constitute the primary objects of 
regard. In short, they are so spiritual, and the objects waog 
have in contemplation are so momentous, that they cannot 

to any precise definitions of duty, to any correct calculations about 
its limits, or those relative bearings proportions which charac 
terize * the beauty of holiness.’ ‘These topics they leave to the 
schools, or to Christiaus of an ordinary stature. What bave the 
limits of a diocese, or the perambulations of a purish, to do with 
the magnificence and importance of their plans! Such is the gen 


ral spirit of their conduct; and their conduct, as far as they dare,B 
consistent with it.” P. 28. , 


This is, we fear, too just a description of many who figure in 
those anomalous societies, which have sprung up among us ® 
these latter days, and, like the unwholesome fungus, have be pw 
their poisonous and —_ forms beneath the shade of that 
bic 


venerable tree, from w are drawing the vital juices. 
Among the many baleful of these institutions, may be 

reckoned the relaxation of those ties, which mutually bind the 

minister and his flock ; which teach him to look upon his’ 

‘ners, as persons for whose spiritual welfare he is more 

to labour; and them to regard and respect him as their 

religious guide and instructor, as “ the minister of God to them 

for good.” We have long seen, with unfeigued regret, the pre 

gressive influence of various other causes, all operating to product 

this injurious effect; but their impu 

dual, while the procecdi 

conducted, and always tending to 


buted immediately and ex 
Formerly, the duegjasin 
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@hence all plans for the religious improvement and edification of 
is parish were to flow; or at least no such schemes were pro- 


his 
or adopted, unless with his consent, if not under his direc- 
Se: The Weahom are aun vgedd we aeieeeol : 
and inconvenient, Parishes, and all he eld tem of perch 
coune 


mtendance, are to give way to a fresh division 

try; and the clergy of the new school, of minds too | 
and zeal too mighty, to be pent within the limits of ancient boun- 
daries, are let loose to wander through a district, to illuminate 
its dark corners, to awaken its sleeping inhabitants, and to super 
cede, whenever it may please them, the labours, the influence, 
and the authority of its regular clergy. But, if the Churc 
divinely appoimted, as “ the pillar and ground of the truth 
her has been committed the sacred charge of planting and 
porting it: she however knows nothing of these self- 
societies ; they pay her no obedience, they have received from 
her no commission. If they are formed of her members, it is to 
her injury ; for not only are the exertions of these persons diverted 
from her service, but too often are they employed to her detri- 
ment. As, then, they increase, she must decrease ; for it is im 

sible that she should be able to fulfil her high commission, w 

these her children, revolting from her authony, and arming them- 
selves with that influence and that. wealth which she ought te 
direct, use it for purposes which she can neither sanction nor 
approve. Sophists may labour to disguise this evil, and deluded 
individuals may shut their eyes against it; but the arts of the one, 
and the blindness of the other, tend equally to its increase : the 
former we cannot hope that any arguments of ours will influence; 
but from the good intentions and candour of the latter, we expect 
better things; and we earnestly intreat them to the 
Operation of their favourite system, as it developes itself and its 
consequences in any single parish, in which it bas been introduced, 
in defiance, or rs Oa the consent of the resident minister; for 
of this they may be assured, that if, in such cases, its result has 
uniformly been the diminution of his influence, the dissolution of 
those moral ties which connect him with his flock, and the ob- 
struction of every beneficial effect which might result from his 
official ministrations ; in precisely the same way, will its combined 
labours militate against the wholesome authority of the Church, 
in her collective capacity; and, with the Church, against the 
tmth of Christianity itself, of which she is the guardian. In- 
atances of this injurious interference have been already produced 
“pon former occasions ; but perhaps» never was brought 
forward, than that which has oceasioned Mr: Lioyd’s appeal; 
and, as such,. we earvestly recommend it to the attention, of 
these, who wish to form a truevestimaje of the Bible Society. 
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Tt » that the first intimation of a design of introducing 
the Society into the parish of Midhurst, was conveyed to 
the resident Curate by one of the parishioners, who had been re. 

ed to co-operate with the Committee of the Western Sussex 
uxiliaty in a new distfict society, Comprixing six parishes, of 


which Midhurst was to be one! Here then, not éven the sem 


blance of a previous application to the clergy of the parish was 
. : May, it is stated, that one of the secretaries of the 
estern Sussex Auxiliary sent a message to the vicar, by bia 


curate, importing, © that the reason why one of his lay parishio 
vers had Sole olivate; rather than himself, was, that as he waa 
known to be unfriendly to the cause, it was not deemed neces 
sary to consult him wpow it.” P. 90. That this known i 
ion of the viear should be a reason for not including Mi 
urst within the proposed district, the secretary was not disposed 
for an instant oo" whales ‘© this,” said he, in his letter to Ma, 
Lioyd, “ is what I should think you yourself would: hardly ex 
t; certainly, if you did, it would be expecting too much” 
. 102. The mtrasion thas determined on, was justified on the 
usual ground, that Bibles wére wanted im the parish. In vein 
did the resident curate declare, that no such deficiency existedy 
the assertion wis maintained with the most decent pertinacitys 
“ And my repeated denials,” says he, “ were resisted in term 
cistinctly significant of an insinuation, which is generally allowel 
to be the greatest dishonout that a man can endure. That he 


Secretary of the Western Sussex Auxiliary) spake of facts; 
“facts might prove otherwise ;” that * he had received his information 
from such evidence as he felt disposed to rely on;’ an evidence, 
which 1 have since discovered to be that of a female agent. Such 
Sir, were the gracious insinuations to which | felt myself exposed, 
for venturing to-assert, that the institution of a Bible Society was 
not necessary in Midhurst. And if it would be right to put apon 
them the most lenient construction that such expressions ad- 
rait, yet the manner and tone with which they were utteréd were un- 
favourable to such a construction. They were delivered with that 
mexpressible severity and hauteur, which only could belong ‘f 
their most offensive mterpretation,” P. 90. 


Now was it admitted, for the sake.of argument, that ol 
of Midhurst really wanied Bibles; we are at a loss to ve 
bow that want could bave authorized a nei 
eo auteiatipe o! neighbouring « and fai ee ceen | Into 
orgeatuze & society, m a Wear, 

he avowedly disapproved. Lut what was the real case here? 
“ You,” says the Curate, addresting’ Wis Vicars “ had instinaited 
our banda School “ad the fansstvary Swit which are = 
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tent to the education of ail the infant poor in the parish and 
bourheod; you had suppired te ter — 
with Bibles, Testaments, end 

ema vokaag agmatine hye! = oo Sine ae 
had the happiness of being admitted to & “pt Bete nt 

toral Care, you have inereased the weval duty to two pv re corde 
and have relinquished @ benefice which you held in the weighbour- 
hood, in order that my Whole time and labours pright be devoted 
w the service and care of this parth, The Evangelical Magazine, 
however, has published ws to the wortd es ‘an ipmorant and much 
neglected places’ which change indeed may well beaccoanted for 
from the circumstance of there not having been, for some time, any 
licensed room in this town for dissenting worship®. Bat, that our 
own brethren showld have lent themselves to countenance such « 
calumny, by charging ws with a want of Bibles; theit ceal for the 
cause which they esxpoure 1X Common With that party, ne 
account for.” Pp. 87. 


The secretary, however, was convmced that there was a want 
of Bibles im the parish; ** [speak,” says he, “of facts.” Unfors 
tates for ir, the fete, inthis instance, epobe est 


He had placed the of the 
upon the state Spon weblion) mec 
> secant wali oo , that there 


was but one Bible, the property of an tndiviten, kept it to 


red, bore a somenhat differen tention, After three 
wo of the workhouse, which, in ee we 
ieibon..te aeveneandlthe aie 
Society, he felt himself authorized to make; and in 
conduct was such, as to oblige the churchwardens, at last, to to for- 
bid his admission there, except on secular business, eos he 
atin see ee dh ny yy mn y OY poor 


“ How then,” says Mr. Lioyd’s Curate, “ are these to be diss 
tiled 26, wieh say goven ier the enamgrened puattinn Uaeaee: 


Was but ene; which assertion, from testimony be 
relied on, required to be vespected ? y> * six of thege eight Bibles 


a 


_ © This 
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oe ere rey Sea an the worthy seeres 
) and one is, as was before r barrens he rie No to te 
ual jn the house:’ and so, with a formidable dash, the 
"there is but one BiUke® in general uve in the poor-houw & 
this present time, Q.E.D/’” P. 94, 


We fear that this able reasoning will scarcely the secres 
tary's admissions in such a point of view, as to induce the 
to rely with the same confidence, as he seems to have done, ow 


the competency of the evidence on which he grounded his asser 


tion. before we decide, let us hear the witnesses on the other 
side. 


* It must be important,” it is Mr. Lloyd’s Curate who 
“ to ascertain what was, and had been the state of the 
as to its supply of Bibles, &c, a¢ and epee to the inatitution of 
these inquiries. The Governess, whose simple asseveration would, 
by all who knew her, be held unquestionable, is willing to depow 
on oath, that there isnot, nor ever was, under her management, the 
least want of Bibles, or of any other Books and means of 
improvement whatever. There were, in fact, eight Bibles, sixteen 
Prayer Books, and fourteen ‘Testaments, besides numbers of weefil 
Trane Collect Books, Catechisms, and the Homilies, in full w 
circulation, and at the entire command and service of ali who 
at any time require them, Of all the inhabitants of the any 
cept the children who are educated in our National Society 
thefe were but twenty persons who could read at all ; some of thes 
poe eR | very indifferently indeed, so that the supply was really 
wh une or ae f th le, wh be spared from 
9 0 e poor and e, who can be spa 
thei¢ otcupations, are very m at om ore at the Church Gn 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satnts days, as well as on the Sunday. | 
am in the regular habit of visiting the poor-house evéry week ; 
catechise the children of that house every Sunday ; at other times, 
read their stated cvening prayers, and — of the Scripture, 
aS many as can be assembicd: and knowing, as | do, the pious and 
futhful attentions of the Matron, 1 ke really, no more have 
thought of making @ particular imguiry, as to the precise number'¥l 
etn 
* Our readers will not fail to observe, how closely these Bibles 
resemble the mi knaves, in Kendal green, who set ‘ 
Fulstefi. The one Bible, now admitted to be in general use int 
Se Radin ee identified pasa which 60 na 
oun crclusive as bei 
t ask also, bow rh nde of Sevegints ates a 
were the private e property of the Mistress, “ts to be recall 
With the assertion «f his friend (see .), that she Lerself bail ‘net 
SeUrnaahe Pe dict ton, aa en vapid it But theseate 
trifling with 


inaccuracies, when to 
‘detes Gem? Re. won 
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Bibles which might happen at any time to be in that house, 
should of making the same inquiry in the family of the 
cretary himself. And it is a remarkable circwmstence, th 
room of the -house, into which strangers and visitants 
ceived, one of the most comspicuous objects is an old fashioned 
bar), wees presents to the eye of every beholder, a ite 
lection of Bibles, Prayer Books, the Homilies, and 
Books ; the better sort of which have their names on 
others exhibit sufficient evidence of their not having 
from general wee.” P, 07, 


We make no comments on this statement, the 
none; we only request the advocates of the Society to shew, 
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how 
far the Rev. Secretary’s assertion has been substantiated by the 
facts to which he appealed ; and, ing this done, we will 
in ake eaive Ranta to eneiing;' how tor the dchi- 
ciency, when proved, could have justified his > We pass 
cnr ba extraordinary letter to the Vicar of Midhurst, p. 102; 
because we trust, that, on cooler reflection, the writer has been 


sorry that it was pented., A lie consideration has doubtless 
pagel wenger geeks pats sen pony oo A ee ohn 
“the privileges of Protestant ministers,” were judiciously re- 
een ee Pe . sre 

je have thus given our readers the outline is important 
case: if they make themselves acquainted with all its details as 
given by Mr. Lioyd, they will perhaps admit, that the following 
reflections are not more severe than just, 


“ Have not the neighbouring Clergyof Midhurst, as well as my- 
selfand Curate, reason to complain of the above proceedings in their 
clerical brethren, the agents of the Bible Society ;— 
which not only inflate the bloated vanity of unicttered igno 
but which set the poor against the rich, depreciate the Pastor in the 
sight of his own flock, and divide the Sock among themselves? 

“ Proceedings which even go, independently of all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and arrangements, ‘ to circumscribe a tract of cout 
af a territory for themselves; and then, having given it the deno- 
mination of a ‘district’ in the plenitude of their usurped sove- 
reignty, complain that ne necessary Connection subsists between it 
and ony pareh as a parish, which lcs within its boundary, in any of 
those concerns which they have thought proper to take under 
Wperintendance and controul.’ Have not I reason to appeal 
Measures which awaken and invigorate dissent and schism in a 
Meeting H shea ol ain ai har a 

ing House bas been shut m meg Yee 
converted inte ¢ School for the National Syatem 6f ation? Is 
it Religion thes to sacrifice to au opinion (for pet sae tbe 
Qnly to the mode of distributing the Scriptures), cal engage- 
eee 


= 
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ip and intercourse? Is it morality to overlook direct and proximate 
duties, written, as it were, with a sun-beam, for the sake of pursu-. 
ing a blazing comet, which promises, in their heated imaginations, 
to. illuminate the world with such,a knowledge of the we oy 
dissolve. all ecclesiastical establishments, as antiquated incum- 
brances, and create upon their ruins, a universal Church, which. 
‘ shall unfold its everlasting doors to all nationsof the earth?” If. 
the end were as clear as noon-day, jt could not sanctity such means, 
The means are required to be good as well.as the end; and.if. this 
unprincipled latitude of cunduct be not restrained and. circum. 
scribed, we shall, I fear, be dragooned at last into a compliance 
with the measures of this imperious and turbulent Society, and our 
subscriptions to its funds will be no longer a matter of choice, but, 
of compulsion. Itdoes indeed ‘ so, completely, entrance,the under) 
standing, that a person in bimself kindly affectioned; ‘doing. justice, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly,.with his God, once ; fascinate 
to drink of its incantations, from that time forth becomes blind to 
all religious excellence, and to every commendable quality belong- 
ing to those who resist the importunity used to bring an within the 
magic circle of the fraternity,’ and can so overlook the laws of ci- 
vilized life, that one truly respectable Member of this Society told 
me, when I expressed my disapprobation of the Rev. Secretary's con- 
duct, that ‘ 4e was not to be blamed,——tham he acted only as the agent 
of the Bible Society, and that he did nothing but what he was orderedta: 
do. I asked, what this tribunal was, from which such orders. pto- 
ceeded? Was it a constituted authority in the State, or a self-created, 
tribunal, seeking to over-rule this. authority ?. This question was. 
perfect Arabic to the worthy Member, who had no heart or ears for 
any subject but for the spread and influence of the Bible Society.” 
-~f, lll. 


Upon former occasions, the advocates of the Society have taxed 
its opponents with disingenuity, for having, as they assumed, un- 
fairl charged it with conduct, which should have been attributed 
, to the indiscreet zeal of its officers or agents. What species of 

_ defence will be set up on this occasion, we have no idea. If the 
poe pe acted according to his instructions, those who, when for- 


merly objecting to similar measures, have considered them as de- 
monstrative of the dangerous views and operations of the ‘Society, 
will be fully justified: if he exceeded them, it will become the 
Society to prove the fact; and not only explicitly to disown the 
principles on which he acted, and the measures he pursued, ‘but 

to take care that its future instructions be so framed, as to afford - 
no pretence to its subordinate officers for adopting a line of con- 
duct so disreputable to itself, and so injurious to the Church. - 
It is not to be wondered that instances of similar conduct, mul- 
tiplied as they have been in every corner of the land, should at 
last have produced their i effect. Christian Charity 
is neither deaf nor blind ; and though she thinketh no evtl, mays 
UE 
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is inclined to think nothing but good of those whose talk is only 
of their zeal for the honour of God, and the increase of true reli- 
gion: yet, when she hears of the arrogant assumptions, the | 
interference, the overbearing haughtiness of such men; when : 
sees discord attending upon their progress, and the’ salutary influ- 
ence of parochial communion sinking under their attacks; she 
cannot but acknowledge the evil of which she sees and hears so 
much. ‘The sound and reflecting members of the Church there. 
fore, however unwilling many of them were to conceive; that mis- 
chief could lurk under the specious pretext of the Bible Society, 
are now convinced, that the good they seek may best be accoms 
plished by adhering to the real Church Tastitutions ; and they are 
gradually withdrawing from an association, which has promised'so 
much good, and effected so much evil. : go ith 

An earnest and zealous advocate of the Bible Society, thus ad- 
mits the fact. , 


“ In episcopal charges, and visitation sermons, in volumes and 
pamphlets, written by the Clergy of this country, and by these 
alone, something like a regular and systematic attempt has been 
made to check the progress, and defeat the objects, of this 
+s-sand though it is true, that none bat the writers are directly 
responsible for ‘the sentiments which they have advanced; yet the 
conduct of the Clergy in general, with’ respect to this institution, | 
clearly evinces their agreement with the tenor and spirit of ‘these 
publications *.” : , 


This avowal draws, from “ the Christian Observer,” the fol- 


lowing pathetic remark. 


“ To this plain and intelligible intimation of our jauthor, and 
which leads him irresistibly forward in his own mind, to the con- 
clusion, that the spirit of the members of the Church of “ag 
asa whole, is, at this present time, at. variance with the spirit of 
the Bible Society, and with its manifest intentions and operations, 


We can only apply for ourselves, in the strongest sense, the words 
Used by the Apostle: Mn Tévite. A " 


Why this apostolic deprecation should. be thus applied, the 
writer bas not informed us; he: has, we find, “ solemn and ime 
pressive reasons” for it; but if we would know them, we must 
read Mr, Cooper's Letters. Mr. C. bas endeavoured . te 
make out a case for himself and the Society, we can however « 
guess from former specimens of the logic and eloquence of the 


aes eS 
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-* See the Review of “ Cooper's Letters,” in the Christian 


Observer of November, 1817, from whence this passage has been 
extracted, Rev. : , . 2 F ; 
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party; for we have not his volume to referto. But we presume 
that he does not attribute the general opposition of the Clergy, 
high and low, to . 


‘* An enthusiasm that is determined never to be persuaded, and 
an independency, which consigns the highest authorities, both in 
Church and State, who happen to oppose its views, to one indis- 
criminating mass of fools and kuaves ® ;” 


because we are assured by his Reviewer, that “ he treats the 
subject mildly, affectionately, and like a Churchman+.” He 
therefore, doubtless, leaves the. offensive imputation implied in 
these words to the Christian Observers; not thinking it very 
Churchman-like to involve a large portion of the “Eoioren 
bench, and the Clergy in general, in a charge, which ascribes all 
opposition to bis favourite Society, to a “ transitory mania,” a 
determined blindness, or a malignant hostility. But why, we 
repeat, why this solemn deprecation? Again and again have we 
been asked, how we can suppose, that a Society supported by so 
many of the Bishops and the Clergy, can be injurious to the Esta. 
blishment, or to religion? If the question is to be decided by an 
appeal to authority, we may now inquire, in our turn, of the 
ristian Observers, how can they imagine, that the Clergy in 
eneral do not know what is injurious to religion, and to the 
tablishment? How cap they conceive, that “ in epi 
charges, in visitation sermons, in volumes and pamphlets of 
Clergy, a regular and systematic attempt would be made to check 
the progress, and defeat the objects, of this Society,” unless these 
reverend and dignified personages were convinced, that the pro- 
and the objects of the institution are pregnant with mis- 
chief? Let them not shelter themselves under the twenty times 
refuted faliacy, that the circulation cf the Bible is a work too ex- 
cellent to be disparaged by any opposition. 

They know that these writers do not object to the circulation 
of the Bible: they know that the generality of the Clergy are a8 
anxious for its circulation as themselves ; and their consciences 
= tell thei, es such a ststement of their case, imvolves 4 
calumny, which the spirit of could alone suggest or excuse 
to the hades of ahemnetil veaneiie men like themselves. They 
know, that it 1s against the mode of circulation, not against the 
circulation itsell, that these persons are arrayed ; and they know 
aleo, that there are other means, by which the Bible may be 
extensively, and much more efficiently, circulated, as far as the 
Church is concerned, were the sums which her misled childrea 





*® Christian Observer, Nov, 1817. 
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have thrown into the treasury of the Bible Society, devoted ex- 
clusively to her objects, and her institutions. ey may well 
own, that “ their heart sickeng, and their pen droops, at finding 
themselves once more compelled to view this matter in a contro- 
versial light*.” Grievous indeed must: be the task of repeating 
the miserable and detected fallacies by which this Society is 
ported. We, “ dolorous British Critics,” as one of their district 
orators has facetiously called us, lament, from the bottom of our 
hearts, the situation in which they are placed; we lament both 
for them and for the Church: for them, that they thus persist 
with infatuated obstinacy, in “ toiling on, after repeated confu~ 
tations, under the influence of an enthusiasm that 1s determined 
never to be persuaded,” in their endeavours to uphold a Socie 
which the great body of the Clergy disapprove, which the Chyre 
herself disowns, and which repeated evidence has proved to be 
injurious to her unity, peace, and security. We lament for the 
Church, that a few, (for by their own confession they are a few 
only) of her Clergy, should thus stand up in opposition to their 
brethren, and maintain that opposition by a mode of controversy, 
which can reflect honour, neither upon themselves, nor upon 
their sacred order. When indeed the Christian Observers ear- 
nestly exhort the friends of both causes, the Church of England, 
and the Bible Society, “ to abstain from the very appearance of 
evil,” we unfeignedly say, amen: when they address their admo- 
oe more immediately to their own advocates, and warn 
em, | 


“ That their arguments for the Society be fair and legitimate, 
upaccompanied by any illicit arts, or covert insinuations against 
their opponents ;—that their statements be sober, their facts solid 
and well authenticated, their allusions at once just and inoffensive, 
their eloquence not so much affecting the supposed * excellency of 
speech, and of man’s wisdom,’ as simply explaining or enforcing the 
point immediately before the speaker ;” | 


we admit that never was advice more seasonable, or more appro- 
“vga and we appeal to any one defence of the Society, whi 

as ever yet been written or spoken, for proof that we are war- 
ranted in the admission. 

But let it not be insinuated, that the opposition to the Bible 
Society arises merely from the Clergy: the lay members of the 
Church are also aware of her danger. In the little tract before 
us, entitled “* Reasons of a Layman,” &c. we have one instance, 
out of many, of this sound and accurate judgment : and if any of 


the laity have been persuaded tu believe, that an improper bi 


——— 
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has influenced the arguments and language of the Clergy ; that 
they are all labouring under “ a transitory mania,” or a , 
mination never to be persuaded or convinced, let them refer to 
these pages, written by one of their own brethren, and judge for 
themselves, whether his ‘* Reasons for withdrawing his Subscrip- 
tion from the Bible Society, and giving his undivided support to 
the Society fur promoting Christian Knowledge,” have any sound- 
ness in them. - 


“¢ It is asked,’’ says he, “* why may not members of the Esta. 
blished Church, give support to both Societies, as tending conjointly 
to accomplish the same good ends? ‘To this I answer ;— First, that 
the ends are not precisely similar, inasmuch as the one Society dis- 
tributes Bibles alone, while the other distributes them accompanied 
by the Church Liturgy and other tracts, which interpret and explain 
the Bible according to the received and established opinions of the 
Church ; and, secondly, that as the contribution of each individual 
for the purpose of distributing Bibles has its limits, he is bound by 
every principle which influences bim in giving any contribution at 
all, to employ the whole of it so as to accomplish the greatest good 
which its tpringeinion is capable of effecting. If he deem the 
Liturgy a useful accompaniment, as leading and assisting mea 
to undérstand the Bible according to the authorized interpretations 
of the Church, and thereby preserving them from all those wild 
and extravagant fancies to whith an unassisted perusal is apt to 
give rise, he is bound, consistently with his persuasion, to support 
that Society in preference, which distributes along with the Bible, 
the necessary accompaniment of our admirable Liturgy, and’ not 
to alienate to any other mode of distribution those funds which he 
can conveniently devote to this end: for, in the disposal of every 
ve of those funds which he gives to the British and Foreign 

ible Society, he can only be justified by a positive preference of 
this Society to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
as far as this portion is concerned, the question stands precisely on 
the same ground as if no contribution were made by him to the 
latter. ‘That there is any thing superior in the constitution or effi- 
ciency of the British and Foreign Bible Society to those of the 
other Society, cannot easily be proved. It distributes Bibles: se 
does the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge: while this 
latter, embraces all the purposes of the former, with the addition 
of one most important purpose, which every Consistent member 
the Church must sanction and approve. To support the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, then, in preference to the Society for 

romoting Christian Knowledge, is virtually to condemn the distri- 
ution of the Prayer-book.”. P. 12. 


If this be madness, at least there is method in it : and the best 
instructed advocate of the Bible Society, after he has fully pro- 
fited by the admonitions of the Christian Observer, will 
produce arguments for the Society more “ fair and legitimate, 

more 
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more “ unaccompanied by any illicit arts or covert insinuations 
against its opponents,” than this short tract contains. We recom- 
mend it to all who have learned the mischievous lesson of diffi- 
dence in clerical tracts, upon clerical subjects; as if the minister 
of religion is not to be as safely trusted with the investigation of 
subjects, which require a previous acquaintance with the profes- 
sion to which he has been trained, as the advocate or interpreter 
of any other art or science, in which he is enguged. 

But we have done. Let every.clergyman, who has suffered 
in his pastoral character and influence, by the encroachments and 
arts of the Bible Society, come fearlessly forward, and state the 
facts to the world; let reflecting and observing laymen not be 
satisfied with silently withdrawing from a Society of which they 
no longer approve; but Jet them openly proclaim their alteyed 
sentiments, and the reasons which have produced the change. 
We anticipate no evil from that diversion of the wealth of Church- 
men, into a more legitimate channel of distribution, which would 
probably be the consequence ; but, if we may once more avail 
ourselves of the language of the Christian Observer, as’ we pro- 
fess to be actuated by an “ affectionate allegiance to the Church,” 
and a “ zeal for that holy name by which we are called,” we 
cannot contemplate the disunion and party spirit which this 
Society has introduced among us, we cannot see the parochial 
estimation, authority, and utility, of the Clergy, laid prostrate at 
its feet, or look forward to the final triumph of such a cause, 
“ without emotions touching on our tenderest feelings, both as 
Churchmen and as Christians.” 





Art. 1X. Leigh’s Poems. Lindsell. 1818, 


MR. Chandos Leigh, the ingenious author of the Poem before 
us, informs us in his preface, and in other parts of his volume, 
that he has beén a sad wild young man, immersed im every spe- 
cies of fashionable “ folly and dissipation.” “ In to my 
few verses,” says this profound person, “ no one can have a less 
exalted opinion of them than [ have; they were written (the 
amatory ones especially) in the fever of the moment, amid a life 
of folly and dissipation. I do not think I shall ever be a candi- 
date for literary fame.” 

Our rgaders, after this declaration, will perhaps wonder what 
sort of fame -it is, that Mr. Chandos Leigh has aimed at by 
the publication of his “ few verses?” It seems that the gentle- 
man before us, is honourably distinguished by many liberal 


opinions, 
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opinions. In a poem, which he facetiously terms “ Conscience,” 
he tells with great triumph, | 


“ T have been 
O’er surfeited with pleasure, till my heart 
Sicken’d at gaiety, and sunk beneath 
The weight of its own listlessness, full gorged — 
With luxuries, and these 1 o ized ! 
And as “ the soft Triumvir’’ gave a world 
For one loved woman, so gave i my soul, 
My tranquil consciousness of honesty 
For many Cleopatras—hear ye this, . 
For I confess my sins, ye ary Priests ; 
Now lecture me on vanities, and 
Those varied crimes, of which, in seemly words 
Ye prate, and as ye prate the world moves on 
Still unrepentant—man is ever man! 
Why should we wish him better? to our God 
A thousand years are nothing—” 


Now we certainly have something better to do than to lecture 
Mr. Chandos Leigh upon his “ crimes and vanities,” we should 
as soon think of lecturing him upon the marvellous doggrel which 
he has written, under the name of poetry. The tone of this 
unhappy men's mind, seems to us so utterly depraved, that we 
have no doubt, that the wickedness which he ascribes. to his hearst, 
are as natural to him as the weakness we find in his understanding; 
both being alike beyond the reach of any medicine which it is in 
our power to administer. He tells us, “ man is ever man;” of 
this we are fully convinced; but every man is not illustrious by 
such achievements as Mr. Chandos Leigh immortalizes in the 
volume before us; if they were, we think many satisfactory rea- 
sons might be urged, ‘“ why we should wish him better.” We 
shall not pollute our pages by further extracts; the public pro- 
bably would receive but little edification from listening to Mr. 
Chandos Leigh’s account of his ognning amours with the 
wretched women whom he celebrates as his adulterous mise 
tresses. We give Mr. Chandos Leigh credit for having beem 
guilty of all the “ sins which he confesses ;” what would he 


have more? We believe him, upon his word, to be an adulteret 


and a seducer, and that the “ verses” written to “a Lady, OB 
her presenting the author with a pair of garters which she had 
worn,” were suggested by a real cause. We likewise congrattr 
late “ Mrs. E—— M—— C——,” upon the honour which 
our modesn Mark Antony (bless the Mark !) has dong, her, by 
pees her mitials at length ; this is as it should be. As? 

r. Chandos Leigh himself, we know not bow to address bum 
at parting. We cannot be angry with him, because he pe 
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seuse enough to enable him to do any mischief ; we cannot pity 
him, because that which ought ‘to excite our compassion, is his 
peculiar boast, and forms the very basis of the ridiculous selfs 
satisfaction with which he seems to view himself. We have 
never professed, nor do we feel any real respect for the writings 
of Lord Byron; it is however one proof of his talents, that they 
have blinded so many to the total: want of gued” fedlings which 
all his productions betray. But can Mr. Chiudus Leigh be pos- 
sibly so devoid of common sense and observation, as to think 
that mankind have an abstract love of wickedness, and that 
a mere daring contempt for all the duties which honourable men 
deem sacred, is in itself a recommendation, and will make 
for the want of every other attraction? Our readers will easi 
have perceived, that the extract which we made above, is an _ 
imitation of Lord Byron; the remaining parts of the volufhe 
consist of equally felicitous efforts; that they resemble the ori- 


ginal, is, perhaps, the severest satire that can be passed upow 
his lordship. eine 


-— 





Art. X. An Essay on Genius; or the Philosophy of Litera- 
ture. By John Duncan. 8vo. 264 pp. Edinburgh, Black- 
wood. 1818, 

Art. XI. An Essay on Capacity and Genius : To prove that 
there is no Original Mental Superiority between the most Ili- 
terate and the most Learned of Mankind, and that no Genius, 
whether individual or national, is innate, but solely produced 
by, and dependent on, Circumstances. Also an Enquiry into 
the Nature of Ghosts and other Appearances supposed tobe 
supernatural, 8vo. 537 pp. Baldwin and Co. 1818, 


WE have never before encountered so much trash under the 
name of philesophy, as these two volumes contain ; and for that 
reason, among several others, we are inclined to think that they . 
are both. from the same hand. Paradox is no new thing in the 
field of mental enquiry, and doctrines that startle common sense 
have before now been brought forward. by juvemle philosophers, 
to attract a little notice, and te shew off their ingenuity ; but such 
@ mass of incoherent nonsense, bad reasoning, and scepticism, 
a3 we have just waded through, constitutes a singular phenome- 
hon, even in these days of school-boy authorship. — ‘ 
The larger of the two works is dedicated to the “ Immortal 
“Memory of John Locke,” * the author evidently seems de- 
Re | disdus 
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sirous to be ranked among the followers of that distinguished 
philosopher; but whereas the great man now mentioned satisfied 
himself with exploding the doctrine of innate ideas, as the founda. 
tion of human knowledge, his injudicious admirer endeavours, in 
this “ Essay on Capacity and Genius,” to get rid of the doctrine 
of « soul altogether, and to substitute in its place a vague unintel. 
ligible kind of notion, that mind is created by external circum- 
stances. We come into the world, he assures us, without ideas 
of any description, whether simple or complex, and here we at 
once understand aud believe him ; but when he adds, that we are 
alike destitute of the thinking principle, and have only a subsira- 
tum on which intellect may be formed ya operation of matter, 
through the medium of the senses; we declare that, so far as we 
can make out his meaning, we think it equally absurd and mis- 
chievous. “ Taking it for granted,” he remarks, “ that neither 
prineiples nor ideas are innate, what innateness can be possessed 
by the intellect ?” “ What is mind,” he further asks,“ but the think- 
ing principle ;” and “ what is the thinking principle, but ideas of 
sensation, almost indefinitely modified?” He justly anticipates 
at this stage of his argument, that his opponents will alledge that 
** this leaves no line of distinction between thought, and what 
they may designate the principle of thinking.” He subjoms, 
however, 


“ What they consider to be the latter (the principle of thinking) 
I call the substratum ; the title of thinking principle for the founda. 
tion of ideas must be inconsistent with ake ag A for whatever 
thinks not, though it be the groundwork of thought, should never be 
confounded with the property of cogitation.” 


to be 


* An internal mirror of the senses Open to every impression ; that 
a certain number of impressions form the intellect, which is modified 
indirectly by circumstances, and directly by edacation; and that 
they who imagine the mind to be any thing clse must so ppuse the 
inate existence of ideas.” sade 8 


Having examined the fitness of several similes to express his 
notion of mind, in its original state, and particularly thatof ® 
fiddle-string which has never yet vibrated, he concludes by 
saying, 

All that we can write upon this awful and mysterious subject 


might be summed up in one observation, that man gnc shortly 
after birth, an adaptation of his scnses to external circumstances, 


and that from the varieties of this adaptation, the intellect és aoe 


He afterwards goes on to say that he supposes this substratum 
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On another occasion he talks of “ arguments for the innate. 
hess of something like ming,” which he very philossphnewis takes 
n himself to deny, or, at least, to believe altogether beyond the 
reach of human investigation. But why should we go about to 
ve this point against him by inference ; for he himself openly and 
dly states it, in as many words. “I am of opinion,” says he, 
that the mind did not exist previous to its exercise ; its exist- 
ence and first exercise must‘ rationally be one and the same.” In 
short, this anonymous philosophist regards the human mind as be- 
ing exactly like an echo in a rock, existing only when acted upon 
by circumstances from without, and being, of course, more or 
less intense in its energies, according to the,amount of the force 
to which it is’ subjected. What an extfivcgant caracature of 
Locke’s simple and ingenious doctrine ! 

These preliminary views being stated, we come to the question} 
“what iscapacity ® ‘The answer to this query is not given any 
where with much distinctness, but we gather from a variety of 
scattered remarks, that by capacity is meant the capaciougness of 
the mental substratum for receiving impressions ;' avd assuming 
isa principle, that all substratums are the same, that no indivi- 
dual in this respect is gifted above another, he arrives, by a very 
easy process, at his favourite conclugion, that there is no original 

riority, as to mental endowments, in any one man gompared 
wih any other man, Q. E. D. It certainly requires no great in- 
genuity to prove that, as there is no such, thing as mind, properly 
so called, and no such thing as natural ability in any sense of the 
word, there can be no differencerin the kind or degree of ability 3 
for that which exists not, admits of no comparison, neither can it 
be distributed in degrees and proportions. Whence, then, pro- 
ceeds the great variety in actual talent as it meets our eyes in the 
world at large; the immense difference, for example, between 
Sir Isaac Newton and a common kind, or between Mr. Locke 
and the absurd author now: before us? It all proceeds from adif- 
ference in the circumstances in which the substrata were first 
acted ‘upon ; in other words, from the different situations in which 
children find themselves placed, when they first begin to exercise 
perception, and to acquire the rudiments of intellect. Nay, the 
doctrine is carried so far as to imply, that if a human being were 
brought up among tygers, he would be a complete tyger, in all 
his ideas and appetites at least; and that sheep, if their advan- 
tages in point of education were a little more favourable than 
Usually are, would eat men, instead of bemg devoured by those 
tarmvorous-bipeds, In support of his notion, that the human 
being has naturally no more soul than a rabbit, he tells a number 
of stories about wild boys and girls, caught in forests, with all - 
the habitudes of wild beasts, or in rivers diving for fish like 
Beg herous, 
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herons, or swimming like ducks. The history of the young maz 
Peter, surprised in the woods of Hanover by George the first, jg 
familar to every body; but the anecdote we are now guing to 
tell is much less generally known, although, if true, it is un- 


questionably the most wonderful of the kind at present on 
record. 


“ In the year 1731, as a nobleman was shooting at Songi, near 
Chalons, in Champagne, he saw something at a distance in the 
water which he took for a couple of birds, and at which he fired, 
The supposed birds avoided the shot by diving instantly uttder the 
water, and rising at another place they made to the shore, when it 
appeared that they were two children about nine or ten years of age. 
They carried ashore with them several fishes, which they tore in 
pieces with their fore teeth and swallowed without chewing. As 
they were going from the shore, one of them found a rosary, pro- 
bably dropped by some traveller, at which she téstified great joy by 
screaming and jumping about. In order to keep it to herself she 
covered it with her hand; but her companivn who perceived this, 
gave her such a blow upon the hand with a sort of club, as brought 
her to the ground with a loud shriek. The victor made herself 
bracelet with the rosary; but she still had so much pity on her 
companion, that she covered her wound with the skin of a fish 
which she stripped off, and bound it up with the slip of the bark of 
atree. “Phey then parted. The girl that had been wounded re 
turned to the river, and was never after seen; the other went to 
the village of Songi. The ignorant people, frightened at her sin. 
gular appearance, set a great dog at her; but she waited his attack 
without stirring from her place, and as svon as be was within reach, 
gave him such a blow on the head with her club, as laid him dead 
on the spot, She was seized and carried to the house of the Vis 
count d’Epinoy, where, upon entering the kitchen, she fell upoo 
some wild towl, and ate them up before the cook missed them. A 
yabbit being offered her, she immediately stripped off the skin and 
devoured the flesh. It was soon found that the black colour of her 
skin was accidental ; for, after she had been repeatedly washed, 
ber naturally fair complexion appeared. Her hands were upon the 
whole well formed, only the fingers and the thumb in particular 
Were uncommonly strong, which was undoubtedly ascribable to her 
frequently climbing trees, as she would swing herself from one tv 
another like a squirrel. Nothing was more astonishing than the 
agility and swiftness with which she ran. She did not take long 
steps like other people, but her run was rather a flying trip, which 
was more like gliding than walking. Her feet moved with sucb 
quickness that their motion was scarcely discernible, Several yeats 
alter she had been caught, she was capable of ie aly Sen, wild 
animals, as she proved to the Queen of Poland, in 1737, for being 


taken out on a hunting party, she ran after rabbits and hares tht 

were started, caught them presently and brought them to the quee? 

In her savage state she had no language, but a sort of wild an 
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which sounded frightfully when shewas in anger, and particularly 
when a stranger attempted to take hold of her. Long afterwards 
her speech had something wild, abrupt, and childish; but when 
she was a little civilized, she appeared to be a quick lively girl. 
There was nothing from which she was more difficult to be weaned 
than eating flesh and vegetables raw. At first she was led by this 
propensity to play some laughable tricks. Once the Viscount had 
a great deal of company, and she sate at table with them. None ot 
the thoroughly-dressed and high-seasoned dishes being to her taste, 
she started up, vanished like lightning, filled her apron with live 
frogs from the nearest poo!, hastened back and bestowed among the 
guests with a liberal hand. In the year 1732, this remarkable 
maiden was baptized by the name of Maria le Blanc. On account 
of the change in her mode of life, she was often ill; and after the 
death of her patron, spent the remainder of her days ina convent. 
How this child, continues the account, came into that wild state, 
and in what country she was born, were circumstances which could 
never be Known with certainty, It was conjectured, however, that 
she was by birth an Esquimaux, and brought to Europe in some 
ship; for, when she had learned to talk, she said that she had 
twice crossed the sea; gave a description of boats resembling those 
of the Esyuimaux; and once when she was shewn a series gf sleli- 
neations of people of different countries, she seemed agreeably 
surprised on coming ¢o that in which the Esquimaux were repree 
sented,” 


It will not be questioned but that much depends as to the de- 
velopemeut of ordinary minds at least, upon the circumstances 
in which their powers are first called forth into action; for every 
one who has attended to the influence of situation upon the 
human faculties, is perfectly aware that a strong bias may be 
given to the character long before the processes of regular edu- 
cation can have produced any such effect, and, in some instances, 
even. before education, in the common acceptation of the word, 
has been at all attempted. No man, however, of a sane ttel 
lect, ever imagined that it depended altogether on circumstances, 
whether a child should be trained to possess the talents of Samuel 
Johnson, or the mental qualifications of a squirrel, a Shetland 
pony, ora hippopotamus ; and yet our sensible friend, the author 
of this Essay on Capacity and Genius, most solemnly declares 
it to be his decided belief, that it was entirely owing to their out- 
ward estate in early life that Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Garrick, surpassed other men when they grew up, 
and that Handel was no more qualified by his natural endow- 
ments to be a musician, nor Bacon to be a deep thinker, thau 
Maria le Blane, or the wild boy Peter. Dr. Johnson's ability 
and cast of character, for example, are ascribed to the very com- 
mon-place circumstances, that his father was a bookseller, and 


himself so short-sighted, that be was ynable to join in the ge 
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of his companions. From the religious books the shop of hts 
father furnished, may he traced, says he, his puritanical bigotry; 

thus taking it for granted that the old gentleman vended no then, 
logical publications but such as were tinctured with puritanism 
and bigotry. His blindness, too, must be turned to advantage in 
another particular, in defiance at once of an unquestionable fact, 
and of the known laws of vision; “ his poetry was beautifal, 
because his sight enabled him only to perceive the bold beauties 
of nature, \ hilst it was loo defective to suffer him to Investigate 
her minutely :” that is to sav, a short-sighted person could admire 
the lofty mountain, the me avideri ing river, and the wide. spreading 
ocean, but could not perceive the beauty of a rose, or the rich 
plumage of the mocking bind! We are reminded hkewise, in 
the same siv le of enhel iened philosophy and attention to facts, 
that “ Falconer, the ‘auth wv of the Shipwreck, was bred to the 
sea, aud was by some accident impelled to write a poem, for 
which the cercumsiances of his Life had qualitied him.” In rela- 
tion to this last case, we have simply to remark, that it would 
have been mpossible to discover, in the extensive field of poetical 
biography, a single writer, whose original situation and subse- 
quent pursuits were less favourable to the production, to use our 
author's language, of that peculiar talent by which Felconer was 
distinguishe d. He was bred a barber's boy, no poetical profes. 
sion surely, and long before he had reached manhood he became 

a sailor, and seems not at any period of his life, to bave risen 
xe the rank of a common seaman Others are made poets 
by our essayist, merely because’ they first opened their eyes on 
the banks of a romantic river, or were too delicate m_ point of 
health to jom in the boisterous sports of their contemporaries ; 
but Falconer is made a poet, or, as it is expressed,  qualitied 
by the cireumstances of his life to write a poem,” because he had 
received some lessons m weaving hair, and powdering locks, and 
was afterwards taught to reef and steer on board a northern 
coaster! How easy is the sacrifice of common-sense to beloved 
hypothesis ! 

The history of Dr. Crotch, the celebrated musician, has 
always been regarded by unprejudiced persons, as affording @ 
very strong proof that individuals derive from nature a peculiar 
conformation of mind or of body, which at once predisposes 
them to follow certaim pursuits m preference to all others, and 
also qualifies them for attaining emmence im their favourite stu- 
dies. At the age of eighteen months the Doctor manifested & 
decided lov for music, and to Induce his faihcr to play certam 
tunes, he placed bis lite fingers on the keys of the organ, touch- 
Ing the note wih which these tunes commenced. W hen he was 
two vears and three weeks old, he learnt to play God save the 
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Kixg. But what does our author say to all this? “ A monkey 
would have done the same!” A monkey with similar advantages, 
as to early education, would have ascertained the key on which 
any tune was played,’and could have struck the notes as correctly 
as young Crotch. Nay, he maintains that every child, suckled 
m similar circumstances, would infallibly prove as great a musi- 
cian as the Doctor; and he adds, that “ til L hear of another 
child whose attention was attracted in the same manner to an 
ergan, and who did not become a musical genius, | shall not be 
dissatisfied with my own arguments, nor even then, till [ can be 
shewn an exact similarity of circumstances.” 

We all know that Mr. Kean is a great actor ; and we are in- 
formed in the work now before us, that he “ performed the parts 
of devils and cupids at the age of two years.” Now, most people 
would infer from this aneedote, that the distinguished performer 
to whom it relates had a natural turn for imitation, or, in other 
words, a gemus fer the stage; but our author, on the contrary, 
insists that every child with equal advantages will become as 
great a tragedian as Kean! What were Kean’s advantages? He 
has beer connected with theatricals, we believe, from his earliest 
childhood, and of course has had a practical education, and en- 
joved the benefit of much and varied experience ; but are there 
not hundreds, born on the stage and nursed m the green-room, 
who never once in their infancy thought of © acting devils and 
cupids,” and who have afterwards passed through life, without 
shewing either talent or inclination for the histrionic art? In 
truth, the greatest actors bave sprung from conditions of society 
the most remote imaginabie from theatrical pursuits. Accident 
combining with a certam degree of natural adaptation, has, in 
most cases, determined the choice of the youthful player; and 
success, where the choice has been judicious, confirmed the de- 
termimation, and stimulated to farther efforts. 

Ameng the instances which this author collects in support of 
his theory, there are a great many which bear directly against 
him, and prove incontestibly, what, indeed, no person has ever 
seriously doubted, that the character of distinguished mdividuals, 
and the line of their studies, are determined more by the bent 
of their natural genius, than by the examples with which they 
are surrounded. As a case in poiut, he tells us, that “ Benja- 
min West, whilst yet a child, drew a dikeness of a sleeping infant 
sister ;” and we have no reason to suppose, tat this celebrated 
historical painter, bad, at that time, ever seen either peucil or 
easel, far less, that his talents had been created, by witnessing the 
successful exertions of others. 

Whilst speaking of original genius, it was impossible to forget 
William Shakespeare; and the unrivalled powers of that oe 
now 
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nowned dramatist, accordingly, are ascribed, m the first place, 
to his having been born at Stratford. upon- Avon, which, although 
in a flat country, “ is nevertheless picturesque ;” and secondly, 
to the necessity which he felt, when im London, of procuring 
hiinself a livelihoud, whereby he was brought to “ determine 
that his profession should be mental.” “ There was, no doubt,” 
continues our plulosopher, “ some ahr circumstances which 
directed lin to the stage and the drama, perhaps the example of 
some of his wild friends; be that as it may, we have related too 
many circumstances to suffer his excellence to be attributed to 
his innate powers.”——-How easy a matter it is to create a genius! 
There is an anecdote told here of our great bard, which, as it 
is seldom to be met with, we transcribe for the amusement of 
our readers. It is in a letter froma Mr. G. Peel, a fellow of 
Christ Church, Oxford, addressed to a friend of his, named 
Marle; both members, it should seem, of a club which used to 
assemble at the Globe in Blackfriars. It runs as follows : 


‘ Friend Marle—f must desyre that my syster, hyr watche, ané 
the cookeric-boek you pro mysed may be sent bve the wan, | 
never longed for thy company more than last night: we were all 
very merrye at the Globe, when Ned Alleyn did not scruple to 
afiyrme plesauntly to thy Frac nd Will, that he had stolen his speeche 
about the qualityes of an actor’s excellencye in Hamlet bys trajedye, 
from conversations manytold whych had passed betweene them, and 
opinyons given by Alleyn touchinge the subjecte. Shakespeare did 
not take this talke in good sorte: but Jonson (Be b) put an end to 
the stryfe with wittyle remarkinge, * This affair needeth no conten 
tione: you stole it from Ned, no doubte: do not marvel. Have 
you not seen him act times out of number ? ” 


It would be a waste of time to pursue any farther the several 
phantoms which have sprang from the il-regulated brains of this 
brace of philosophists. We are gravely assured, for example, 
that “* Dr. Johnson had evidently 00 much genius for a tragic 
writer ;” and moreover, that “ if we separate things nicely from 

each othe ry” we shall tind that “ Pope had too much fora poet.” 
We are next informed, that “ story telling is a good criterion of 
ability ;” and it is thence logically deduced, that all good story- 
te ers are arrant blockheads. ‘The syllogism is thus constructed. 

* A story, to be weil told, must be civcumstantially narrated, 
cate it is circumstance only which interests: the silliest per- 
sons are gener aliv most minute 1 their attentions, and circum 
stantial in their stories: if, therefore, a person excel m story- 


"telling, or possess what is called humour, there can be no beiter 


evidence that his abilities are not of the first rank.” We lear 
from one of them,—and are they not alter et idem ?—that Sir 
Humphrey Davy was born a poet, but that wayward circum 

stances 
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stances made him a chemist; and thus, instead of blazing in 
« words that melt and thoughts that burn,” we find him sending 
forth flames from hydrogen gas, and astounding the world with 
galvanic batteries. His muse, at all events, is a “ muse of fire,” 
We are afterwards given to understand, that Newton and Locke 
were naturally as poetical as Milton and Pope ; and that the 
former did net write an epic, nor the latter indite satires, merely 
because the one was busy with mathematics, and the other with 
metaphysics. Perhaps, if we reason in this way, we may be 
justificd in concluding, notwithstanding some very wnpromising 
appearances, that our authors themselves might have thought 
soundly and written sensibly, if. they had followed the bias of 
their natural endowments. 

We now come to the ghosts and apparitions, whose unsub- 
stantial forms occupy so large a portion of the second work men- 
tioned at the head of this article. 

‘What is a ghost?” exclaims our author. He gives us an 
answer drawn from etymology, saying, ‘‘ ghost is plainly from 
the German geist, or Saxon gaste or gest,’ and then refers us to 


Mr. Grose, who affords to us the necessary explanation. 
> > 


** A ghost,” says Mr. G. * is supposed to be the spirit of a 
person deceased, who is either commissioned to return for some 
especial errand, such as the discovery of a muraer; to procure 
restitution of lands or money unjustly withheld from‘an orphan or 
widow; or having committed some injustice whilst living, cannot 
rest till that is redressed. Sometimes the occasion of spirits revisit- 
ing this world, is to inform their heir in what secret place, or 
private drawer in an old trunk they had hid the title deeds of the 
estate ; or where, in troublesome times they had buried the money 
and plate. Some ghosts of murdered persons, whose bodies have 
been secretly buried, cannot be at ease till their bones have been 
taken up and deposited in consecrated ground, with all the rites of 
Christian burial.” 


To prepare himself for this part of his enquiry, the author 
has collected a number of anecdotes, sull well known in most 
nurseries in our country parts, about ghosts and hobgoblins, and 
to prosecute the subject more methodically, he divides appari- 
tions into four classes, viz. apparitions of sight, apparitions of 
sound, apparitions of smell, and apparitions of touch. He be- 
gins with a very celebrated case, detailed, as our readers already 
know, at great length to Dr. Bentley by Mr. Caswell, the ma- 
thematician, on the authority of Mr. Wilkins, curate of Warb- 
lington, and A. B. of Trinity College, Oxford. ‘The spectre m 
this instance, was the representative of a very naughty priest, a 
former mcumbent of the parish just named, who was supposed 
to have begotten several children on his maid-scrvant, and es 
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wards murdered them, and who used to return of an evening to 
the parsonage-house, walk about in his morning-gown, ‘tad 
amuse himself with whistling, to the great annoyance of T homas 
Pierce the tenant, his wife, a child, a man-servant, and a 
woman servant. Mr. Wilkins, upon being informed of the noc- 
turnal visits of the quondam rector, went to sleép in the haunted 
house, with the view of exposing the deception, which he ima- 
given had been got up for a particular purpose, and whieh he 
perceived would infallibly lower the value of his superior’s pro- 
perty, m the estimation of the whole parish ; being “ then,” as 
he himself tells us, “ as to all stories of ghosts and apparitions, a 
complete infidel.” ‘The three or four first nights, he slept in the 
same bed with the tenant, and saw nothing, although the man ser- 
vant, Who had been sent to sleep in a room alone, had the custo- 
mary call from the defunct parson. The curate, still suspecting 
a flam, as he calls it, summoned courage enough on the fifth night, 
10 occupy a single bed (not in the room, however, where the ser- 
vant saw the apparition,) whilst the tenant and the satd servant 
took possesston, as formerly, of one bed m common. “ Betwixt 
twelve and two, the man heard something walk in their room, at 
the bed’s foot, and whistling very well.” This made him in- 
stantly bawl out to Mr. W. who, after asking, whether he could 
not strike up a hebt, (a simple de vice for seeing a ghost) got out 
of bed, and moved towards the presence chamber, 


I went in,” says he, “ three or four steps, and it being a moon- 
shine mght, I saw the apparition move from the bed-side, and clap 
up against the wall that divided their room and mine: T went and 
stood directly against it, within my arm’s length of it, and asked it, 
in the name of God, what it was that made it come disturbing of us: 
| stood some time expecting an answer, and receiving none, and 
thinking 1t might be some fellow hid in the room to frighten me, I 
put out my hand to feel it, and my hand seemingly went through 
the body of it, and telt no manner of substance till it came to the 
wall; then [drew back my hand and still it was in the same place. 
Till now Thad not the least fear, and even now had very little: 
then I adjured it to tell me what it was; when I had said these 
words, it, keeping its back against the wall, moved gently along 
towards the door: I followed it, and it going out of the door turned 
its back towards me; it wenta little along the gallery ; I followed 
ta little into the gallery ;:and it disappeared where there was ho 
corner for it to turn, and before it came to the end of the gallery 
where was the stars. ‘Then | felt myself very cold from my feet as 
high as my middie, though I was notin great fear: 1 went into the 
bed betwixt the tenant and his man, and they complained of my 
being exceeding cold. ‘The apparition seemed to have a morning 
gown ot a darkish colour, no hat nor cap, short black hair, a thm 
mcagre visage Of a pale swarthy colour, seemed to be about oe 
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five or fifty years old, the eyes half shut, the arms hanging down, 
the hands visible beneath the sleeve, of a middle stature. | related 

this description to Mr, John Lardner, rector of Havant, and to 
Major Buttin, of Langstone, in Havant parish + they both said the 
description agreed very well to Mr, P. a former rector of the place, 
who had been dead about twenty years: upon this the tenant and 


his wife lett the house, which has remained void since. 


There can be little doubt, even from the circumstances sug- 
gested in the abeve narrative itself, that the servants, particularly 
the man-servant, were privy to the whole contrivance of the 
Warblington apparition, and as the parsonage-house was soon 
afterwards observed to be occupied in the evenings, and lights 
seen “ in most of the rooms ;” it is equally clear that it had be- 
come the nightly residence of coiners or smugglers, who to 
keep off intruders, had mounted the ghost of rector P-———. 
All our readers will recollect the visit paid to Lady Beresford, a 
few years ago, by the ghost of Lord Tyrone. Her ladyship is sid 
to have been a woman of very bad principles, and, accordingly, to 
clear up her doubts with regard to a future existence, she had 
entered into a compact with the said baron, binding the one wbko 
should die first, to appear, as soon as possible, to the other. 
Lady B. itis added, expressed great doubts as to the reality of the 
apparition, at the time, when the punctual lord had actually ful- 
filled his promise ; mm consequence of which, the latter found it 
necessary to mark her wrist, and to turn up the curtains of the 
bed, in a most supernatural manner, that he might give her the 
most satisfactory proofs of his having bond fide, appeared. She 
related the story next day to her husb: ind, and shortly after, a 
letter arrived, announcing the death of Lord Tyrone. We make 
no remarks upon this anecdote; the mind of the public soon sa- 
tisfied itself as to the real state of the fact. Lord T’. was known 
to be dying, and Lady B. half asleep, half awake, and probably, 
a little uneasy in her imagination, about the promised visit, 
would very naturally dream of spectres; and the mark on her 
wrist, if not occasioned by an over-tight bracelet, might have 
been produced, by her coming in contact with some part of the 
bed, during the agitation consequent upon the supposed inter- 
view with her departed friend, 

An useful book might be written on the connection between 
certain morbid conditions of the body, and the apparition of 
those numerous phantoms, which are known to harass plethorie 
patients. Dr. Ferriear, who has written on this subject with 
great research and ingenuity, has by no means exhausted it; and 
a still larger collection of cases, well authenticated and properly 
explained, could not fail to be of the utmost service, both to 
the medical student and to the valetudinarian. It is related 
a Well- 
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a well-known literary character, that as he was situng in bis 
study, a room with which the passage communicated that led to 
the kitchen, he was interrupted in his pursuits by a little old 
woman, who had on her arm a basket of provisions. ‘The gen- 
tleman requested the good woman to step into the kitchen, to 
which, he supposed, she had mistaken her way, and in order 
that he might not be further disturbed by her, opened the door, 
aud shewed her which direction she was to take. After he had 
returned to his studies, he found himself again assailed by the 
little old woman. He expostulated with her, and again shewed 
her the way to the kitchen; but after he had once more resumed 
his labours, he again found the old woman at his elbow, He 
mstantly conceived his real situation; rang his bell, and sent for 
a surgeon; and upon being copiously bled, was immediately set 
frre from the visits of the old woman. ‘The surgeon informed 
him that his blood was in such a state, that had he not been 
bled, he would have undoubtedly sustamed a fit of apoplexy, 
which would im all probability have carried him off. 

The case of Mr. Nicolai, a bookseller in Berlin, is still more 
stuiking, for the phantoms continued to annoy him for mouths 
together, during all which time he was in a state of perfect sanity 
aud completely aware that the strange phenomena originated in 
the deceased condition of his nervous system. 


“ These phantasms,” says he in a memoir which he afterwards 
drew up, “ appeared equally clear and distinct at all times and 
under all circumstances, both when I was by myself, and when | 
was in company; as well in the day as at night, and in my own 
house as well as abroad. ‘They were, however, less frequent hen 
| was in the house of a friend, and rarely appeared to me in the 
street. They appeared more frequently walking than at rest, ner 
were they constantly present. [I generally saw human forms of both 
sexes, but they usually appeared not to take the smallest notice o! 
each other, moving as in a market-place where all are eager to pass 
through the crowd. [also saw several times people on horseback, 
dogs, and birds ; none of the figures appeared particularly terrible, 
comical, or disgusting, most of them being of an indifferent shape, 
and some of them having a pleasing appearance. The longer these 
phantoms continued to appear, the more frequently did they return, 
while, at the same time, they increased in number about four weeks 
after they had firstappeared. I also began to hear them talk. The 
phantasms sometimes conversed among themselves, but more !fe- 
quently addressed their discourse to me. Their speeches were com- 
monly short, and never of an unpleasant turn. These consolatory 
apeeches were in general addressed to me when | was alone, some- 
times while in company, and frequently while real persons were 
speaking tome. Though both my mind and body were in a tolera- 
ble state of sanity all this time, and these phantasms became o7. 
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wilier to me, that they did not cause me the slightest uneasiness, 
und | even sometimes amused myself with surveying them, and spoke 
jocularly of them to my physician and my wife. I yet did not ne- 
glect to use proper me diciues, especially when they began to haunt 
me the whole day.’ 


Mr. Nicolai persevered mm the use of medicine and phlebo- 
tomy, and his spectres took a final leave of him; and we have 
no doubt, that, in many similar cases, the mental eye will be 
most successfully purged by cooling draughts, copious bleeding, 
and gentle cathartics. Leaving, however, those g grotesque crea- 
tions of the “ mind diseased,” we proceed to mention a few 
facts connected wath a physical phenomenon, which in the year 
i812, occasioned no small perturbation in the northern counties 
of England, as being, in some degree, coincident with the great- 
est preparations ever made by Bonaparte for a military enterprise. 
On Sunday evening, the 28th of June, in the year already men- 
tidned, and between seven and eight of the clock, Anthony 
Jackson, farmer, aged 45 years, and Martin ‘Turner, the son of 
William ‘Turner, farmer, aged 15 years, while engaged im in- 
specting thei cattle, grazing in Havaral Park, near Ripley} part 
of the estate of Sir John Ingleby, Bart. were suddenly surprised 
by a most extraordinary appearance in the park. ‘Turner, whose 
attention was first drawn to this spectacle said, ‘‘ Look, Anthony, 
what a quantity of beasts!” “ Beasts,” cried Authony, “ Lord 
bless us! they are not beasts, they are men!” By this time the 
body was in motion, and the spectators discovered that it was 
an army of soldiers, dressed in a white military uniform, and 
that in the centre stood a personage of commanding aspect, 
clothed in scarlet. After performing a number of evolutions, 
the body began to march in perfect order to the summit of a 
hill, passing the spectators, at a distance of about 100 yards. 
No sooner had the first body, which seemed to consist of several 
hundreds, and extended, four deep, over an enclosure of thirty 
acres, attained the hill, then another assemblage of men, far 
more numerous than the former, dressed in dark coloured clothes, 
arose and marched without any apparent hostility, after the mili- 
tary spectres; at the top of the hill both of the parties formed 
what the spectators called a L, and passing down the opposite 
side of the hill, disappeared. At this moment, a volume of 
smoke, apparently like that vomited by a park of artillery, spread 
over the plain, and was so impervious, as for nearly two minutes 
to hide the cattle from the view of Jackson and Tiirner, who 
hurried home with all possible expedition ; and the effect upon 
their minds, says the narrator, even at this distance of time, is 
80 strong, that they cannot mention the circumstance without 
visible emotion. It ought to be remarked in passing, that the 
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accounts of this wonderful sight, given by the two spectators, 
agreed precisely in the main points, differing only as to the length 
of time during which the military array continued in view, and 
as to a part of the armour etiste ning in the sun, The younger 
person thought the phenomenon did not last more than five 
minutes; the elder imagined that i could not be less than a 
quarter of an hour, Jackson declares, that daring the whole 
time i ocenpied their attentian, ‘ they were making to each 
other such remarks as arose out of the spectacle.” 

As similar appearances are recorded, as having been witnessed 
in various parts of the country, and as armies of mist and fog 
ave frequently seen by the solitary inhabitants of North America, 
Greenland, and the Highlands of Scotland, it may be proper, 
once for all, to observe, that they have been. satisfactorily ex- 
plained on the common principles of optics, combined with 
certain conditions as to the angle of the solar rays, and atmo- 
spherical refraction. ‘The spectre of the Brochen, the Fitta 
Morgana in the Straits of Reggio, and the thousand other 
visnal dece ptions mentioned im the books of travellers mn Africa, 
are all to be referred to the physical circumstances now alluded 
to, Inthe same journal accordingly, in which the narrative just 
given first appeared, the fact upon which it turns was fully 
cleared up by a reference to a corresponding phenomenon, men- 
tioned m Adaw’s Travels in North America. After contemplat- 
ing the general grandeur and sublimity of the fall at Niagara, 
he and his companion were drawn to admire the variety of 
shapes which the superincambent vapour assumed beneath the 
impulse of the wind. “ Sometimes,” says he, “ it was driven 
with violence against the rocky mouhtain to the north, and being 
broken by its projecting rugasities, it ascended, but with greater 
rapidity, like an army climbing to the storm of some citadel on 
the summit. ve thought, as it shone an the selding sun, that 
we could percerve the glittering of armour, and in the prismatte 
colours we fancied to ourselves the miltiary uniform of our 
countrymen.” There can be no doubt then, that the army seen 
by Jackson -_ ‘Turner, consisted of an exhalation, or rather a 
sudden escape of vapour, from the ground, carried gently along 
near the surface by the curreat ef wind, and reflecting from is 
various portions, more or less condensed, the several colours of 
ihe rambow, which would at once exhibit the general white 
voiform of the military phantoms, the glittering of arms, and 
the specks of scarlet, which were naturally converted by the 
iMMagwation, nto a ¢ commander on horseback. 

Whilst we approve of the zeal which our author displays, mn 
accounting for such phenomena upon natural principles, we 
caunot express in terms suflieiently strong, our detestation of the 
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paltry and unmanly scepticism, that he is ever and anon directing 
against the mirac les which are recorded in the New Testament. 
* Tam disposed, in general,” says he, with much solemnity of 
phrase, “ to reject the possibilit y of any communication whatever 
between this and any other world. The evidence for such su- 
natural events, from whatever quarter it ts produced, is most 

doubtful and inconclusive.” —“ Indeed, if we might be allowed,” 
he continues, * to consider the times which Scripture embraces, 
as under the common influence of nature, we cannot but de- 
clare, that there is the greatest evidence for the apparitions about 
which we have the best testimony, being deceptions.”— Lam 
of opmion, that a supernatural appearance in this world, is im- 
possible ; that the idea of its possibility, 1s equal blasphemy 
against God and common sense; it seems to imply that the 
arrangements of the Deity, for the government of the world, are 
not sufficient, without the employment of some extra journey- 
men!” And all this contemptible gibberish too, comes attern re- 
mark, made in the page immediately preceding, that “ we know 
nothing of any world of spirits, and ill we know that, it is not pos- 
sible to judge of the capacity fur appearing which any spirit way 
possess.’ —In short, the philosophy, and the religion, and the com- 
mon sense, of this anonymous writer, are all equally insecure as to 
their foundation and superstructure. A partial derangement of 
intellect is the only apology we can imagine, as at all likely to 
avail any man, who could write and give to the workd, such a mass 
of paradoxical nonsense. A disciple of Locke too! That 
reat author, indeed, affirmed, that we are not born with knowe 
<a stored up in the mind, and to remain ever w a dormant 
state till it shall be wanted; but this admirer of the sage, who has 
presumed to dedicate his rambling absurdities to his ‘* immortal 
memory, imsists that we are also born without minds. The 
former denied that the sced of knowledge is sewn in the under- 
standing, until it has been opened for its reception, by means of 
the senses, but never insinuated that the soil, so to speak, of 
every mind, is equally fertile and productive: the latter, not 
satisfied with holding the orthodox opinion, that sensation is the 
origin of all our ideas, or, in other words, that the seed is net 
sown ull after birth, maintains with all his might, that the field 
itself in which the crop is to be raised, has uo existence when 
we come into the world; that it must be created, in the first in- 
stance, by outward circumstances; that there is merely a place 
ia the mind of a new-born child, for setting down the field, 
called a subs: rotum, as bare aud barren as a shelve of rocks, and 
Consequently, that the fertileness or productive powers of the 
field, depend entirely upon the conditions, iu early life, which 
modify 
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modify the creation of it in every individual. ‘This is to explode 
imateness with a vengeance! But we will not detain our rea- 
ders longer with such unprofitable reading. 


Axr. X11. Frankenstein; or the Modern Prometheus. 8 vols 
12mo. 16s. 6d, Lackington and Co. 1818. 


. 
"THIS is another anomalous story of the same race and family 
as Mandeville; and, if we are not misinformed, it is intimately 
connected with that strange performance, by more ties than one, 
In the present instance, it is true, we are presented with the 
mysteries of equivocal generation, instead of the metaphysics of 
a bedlamite; but he who runs as he reads, might pronounce 
both novels to be similis faring. We are in doubt to what 
class we shall refer writings of this extravagant character ; that 
they bear marks of considerable power, it is impossible to deny ; 
but this power 1s so abused and perverted, that we should almost 
prefer imbecility ; however much, of late years, we have been 
wearied and ennuied by the languid whispers of gentle senti- 
mentality, they at least had the comfortable property of pro- 
voking no uneasy slumber; but we must protest against the 
waking dreams of horror excited by the unnatural stimulants of 
this later school; and we feel ourselves as much harassed, after 
rising from the perusal of these three spirit-wearing volumes, as 
if we had been over-dosed with laudanum, or hag-ridden by 
the night-mare. ' 

No one can love a real good ghost story more heartily than we 
do; and we will toil through many a tedious duodecimo to get 
half a dozen pages of rational terror, provided always, that we 
keep company with spectres and skeletons, no longer than they 
maintain the just dignity of their spiritual character. Now and 
then too, we can tolerate a goule, so it be not at his dinner- 
time ; and altogether, we profess to entertain a very due respect 
for the whole anierarchy of the demoniacal establishment. Our 
prejudices in favour of legitimacy, of course, are proportionably 
shocked by the pretensions of any pseudo-diabolism ; and all our 
best feelings of ghostly loyalty are excited by the usurpation o! 
an unauthorized hobgoblin, or a non-descript fee-fa-fum. 

Tt will be better, however, to say what little we mean to 
on this point, by and by, when our readers are fairly put m pos 
session of the subject, and enabled to form their own estimate 
of our opinions, in a sort of introduction, which precedes & 
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main story of this rovel, and has nothing else to do with it, we 
are introduced to a Mr. Walton, the Christopher Sly of the 
piece, with whose credulity the hero of the’ tale is afterwards to 
amuse himself. “his gentleman, it seems, has had his imagi- 
nation fired by an anticipation of the last number of the Quar- 
terly Review, and is gone out to the North Pole, in quest of lost 
Greenland, magnetism, and the parliamentary reward. In justice 
to our author, we must admit that this part is well done, and we 
doubt whether Mr. Barrow, iu plain prose, or Miss Porden ber- 
self, in more ambitious rhyme, can exceed our novelist in the 
description of frozen desarts and colliding ice-bergs. While 
employed in this pursuit, and advancing into a very high latitude, 
one day, 


* About two o’clock the mist cleared away, and we beheld, 
stretched out in every direction, vast and irregular plains of ice, 
which seemed to have no end, Some of my comrades groaned, 
and my own mind began to grow watchful with anxious thoughts, 
when a strange sight suddenly attracted our attention, and diverted 
ovr solicitude from our own situation, We perceived a low 
carriage, fixed on a sledge and drawn by dogs, pass on towards the 
north, at theylistance of half a mile: a being which had the shape 
ofa man, but Maperently of gigantic stature, sat in the sledge, and 
guided the dogs. “We watched the rapid progress of the traveller 
with our telescopes, until he was lost among the distant inequalities 
of the ice, | 

“ This appearance excited our unqualified wonder, We were, 
as we believed, many hundred miles from any land ; but this appa- 
rition seemed to denote that it was not, in reality, so distant as we 
had supposed, Shut in, however, by ice, it was impossible to 
follow his track, which we had observed with the greatest atten- 
tion. 

“ About two hours after this oceurrence, we heard the ground 
a; and before night the ice broke, and freed our ship. We, 
however, lay to until the morning, feating to encounter in the dark 
those large loose masses which float about after the breaking up of 
the ice. f profited of this time to rest for a few hours. ve 

“ In the morning, however, as soon as it was light, I went upon 
deck, and found all the sailors busy on one side of the. vessel, 
Apparently talking to some onein the sea. It was, in fact, a sledge, 
ike that we had seen before, which had drifted towards us in the 
might, on a large fragment of ice. Only one dog remained alive ; 
bat there was a human being withia it, whom the sailors were per- 
‘wading to enter the vesse], He was not, as the other traveller 
‘cemed to be, a savage inhabitant of some undiscovered island, but 
42 European.» When I appeared on deck, the master said, ‘ Here 
a captain, aud he will not allow you to perish on the opea 


“On perceiving me, the stranger addressed me in English, 
although with a foreign accent. ‘ Before 1 come op beard yout 
Rf ' vesset,’ 
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vessel,’ said he, ‘ will you have the kindness to inform me whither 
you are bound?’ 


* You may conceive my astonishment on hearing such a question 
addressed to me from a man on the brink of destruction, and to 
whom | should have supposed that my vessel would have been a 
resource which he would not have exchanged for the most precious 
wealth the earth can afford. I replied, however, that we were on 
a voyage of discovery towards the northern pole. 


* Upon hearing this he appeared satisfied, and consented to come 
on board.” Vol. I. p. 22, 


After proper applications, the stranger is recovered, and of 
course a strong attachment, takes place between him and his 
prescrver ; and, in due season, after much struggling with melan- 
choly and sullenness, he prevails upon himself to tell his own 
story. 

Frankenstein was a Genevese by birth, of honorable parentage, 
and betrothed, from his earliest years, to an orphan cousin, with 
whom he had been brought up, Elizabeth Lavenza. In his 
youth, he manifested a strong bent for natural philosophy, at 
first, indeed, a litte perverted by an accidental acquaitance 
with the early masters of this science, and an initiation into the 
mystical fancies of Cornelius Agrippa, Albertus Magnus, and 
Paracelsus; a short residence at the University of Ingolsiadt, 
however corrected this bias, and he soon distinguished himself 
among the students, by his extraordinary proficiency in the 
various branches of chemical knowledge. One of the phzno- 
mena which particularly engrossed his attention, was no less than 
‘the principle of hfe ;” to examine this, he had recourse to death, 
he studied anatomy, and watched the progress of decay and 
corruption in the human body, in dissecting rooms and charnel- 
houses; at length, ‘ after days and nights of incredible labour 
and fatigue, 1 succeeded in discovering the cause of generation 
er life: nay, more, | became myself capable of bestowing 
animation upon liteless matter.” 

When once in possession of this power, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he could long leave it unemployed; and, as the mr 
nvtenes® of parts formed a great hindrance to the speedy exe- 
eution of his design, he determined to make the being which be 
was to endow with hfe, of a gigantic stature, “ that is to say, 
about eight feet in height, and proportionably large.” We pass 
over the months which he employed in this horrible process, 
hasten to the grand period of consummation. 


** It was on a dreary night of November, that I beheld the ac 
complishment of my voile. With an anxiety that almost amounted 
to agony, I collected the instruments of life around me, that | 
might infuse a spark of being into the lifeless thing that lay at @Y 
fect. It was already one in the morning; the rain pattered a 


mally against the panes, and my candie was nearly burnt owl, a 
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by the glimmer of the half-cxtinguished light, I saw the dull yellow 
eye of the ereature open; it breathed hard, and a convulsive mo- 
tion agitated its limbs. 

* How can I describe my emotions at this catastrophe, or how 
delineate the wretch whom with such infinite pains and care I had 
endeavoured to form? His limbs were in proportion, and I had se. 
lected his features as beautiful. Beautiful !—Grent God! His yel- 
lew skin scarcely covered the work of muscles and arteries beneath ; 
his hair was of a lustrous black, and flowing ; his tceth of a pearly 
whiteness ; but these luxuriances only formed a more hortid con- 
trast with his watery eyes, that seemed almost of the same colour 
as the dun white sockets in which they were set, bis shrivelled com- 
plexion, and straight black lips, 

“' The different accidents of life are not so changeable as the 
feelings of human nature. I had worked hard for nearly two years, 
for the sole purpose of infusing life into an inanimate body, For 
this | had deprived myself of rest and health. I had desired it with 
an ardour that far exceeded moderation; but now that I had finish- 
ed, the beauty of the dream vanished, and breathless horror aud 
disgust filled my heart. Unable to endure the aspect of the being 
Thad created, | rushed out of the room, and continued a long 


time traversing my bed-chamber, unable to compose my mind fo ” 


sleep, At length lassitude succeeded to the tumult I had before 
endured; and I threw myself on the bed in my clothes, endeavour- 
ing to seek a few moments of forgetfulness. But it was in vain: I 
slept indeed, but I was disturbed by the wildest dreams, [ thought 
I saw Elizabeth, in the bloom of health, walking in the streets of 
Ingoldstadt. Delighted and surprised, 1 embraced her; but as I 
imprinted the first kiss on her lips, they became livid with the hue 
of death ; her features appeared to change, and 1 thought that! 
held the corpse of my dead mother in my arms; a shroud enveloped 
her form, and I saw the grave.worms crawliug in the fulds of the 
flannel, 1 started from my sleep with horror; a cold dew covered 
my forehead, my teeth chattered, and every limb became con- 
vulsed; when, by the dim and yellow light of the moon, as it 
forced its way through the window-shutters, I beheld the wretch— 
the miserable monster whom I had created. He held up the curtain 
of the bed; and his eyes, if eyes they may be called, were fixed 
on me, His jaws opened, and he muttered some inarticulate 
sounds, while a grin wrinkled his cheeks. He might have spoken, 
but I did not hear; one hand was stretched out, seemingly to 
detain me, but I escaped, and rushed down stairy, 1 took refuge in 
the court-yard belonging to the house which I inhabited; where I 
remained during the resi of the night, walking up and dowa in, 
the greatest agitation, listening attentively, catching and fearing 
each sound asif it were to announce the approach of the demonia- 
cal corpse to which I had so miserably given life.” Vol. I. P. 97. 


While in this state of horror, he is agreeably surprized by the 
arrival of the friend of his youth, Henry Clerval, who had been 
dispatched by his family, under some alarm at the long silence 
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which his genethliacal studies had occasioned. We shall nt 
pretend to trace this story through the remainder of its course, 
suffice it to say, that the being whom he has created, pursues bis 
steps, and operates, like his evil genius, upon every subsequent 
event of his life. Lis infant brother is murdered by the bands 
of this anonymous androdamon ; the servant girl, who attended 
the child, is executed upon circumstantial evidence ; and Frauk. 
ensteitt himself, suspecting the real author of this foul deed, and 
stung with remorse, that he should have been its primary cause, 
commences a life of wandering, to throw off, if possible, the 
ugeny Which hauats him. kn the glacier of Montauvert, he has 
au inierview with his persecutor, who succeeds, by threats, pro. 
mises, and iutreades, in obtaining a hearing. ‘The narrative 
which he relates, has some ingenuity in it; it is the account of 
a bemg springing at one bound inte the full maturity of physical 
power, but whose understanding is yet to be awakened by 
degrees ; this manhood of body, and infancy of mind, 1s occa- 
sionally well contrasted. Some of the steps in his iutellectual 
progress, we confess, made us smile. He learns to read b 
uccidentally finding Paradise Lost, a volume of Plutarch’s 
Lives, the Sorrows of Werter, and Volney’s Ruins; and bis 
code of ethics is formed on this extraordinary stock of poetical 
theology, pagan biography, adulterous sentimentality, and atheis- 
tical jacobinism : yet, in spite of all his enormities, we think the 
monster, a very pitiable and ill-used monster, and are much 
melined to jou m his request, and ask Frankenstein to make 
hon a wife; it is on the promise of this alone, that he consents 
to quit Europe for ever, and relieve his undutiful father from the 
horrors of an interminable pursuit. 

In order to perform this promise, our hero is under the ne- 
cessity of makmg a journey to England, for he ‘* has heard of 
sone discoveries made by an English philosopher,” (and we wish 
he had revealed his name,) “ the knowledge of which was ma- 
terial ;” accordingly, in company with Harry Clerval, he sets off 
for London. By the way, they saw Tilbury Fort, and remem- 
bered the Spanish Armada,” (how came they to forget Whisker- 
andos ?) “ Gravesend, Woolwich, and Greenwich, places which 
they had heard of, even in their own country.” After collecting 
such information as could be obtained at Surgeon’s Hall, the 
Royal Institution, and the new drop, on the subject of his 
enquiry, he determines to fix his workshop of vivification in the 
Orkueys, picking up all the medical skill that was to be learnt 
at Edinburgh, ex passant. Here he labours many months, 00 
very agreeubly it seems, ou what he tells us is but, at best, 4 
“filthy work ;” the woman is almost completed, and wants 
the last Promethean:spark to enliven her, when, one evenmg, 
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by the thought, that he may be assisting in the propagation of a 
race of demons ; and, shuddering at his own tiendish work, be 
destroys the creature upon which he is employed. ‘The monster 
is at hand, and, fired by this unexpected breach of promise of 
mairiage, “* wrinkles his hp with a ghastly grin,” and “ howls 
devilish despair and revenge,” bidding him remember that be will 
be with him on his wedding-night. 

Henry Clerval is found dead on the coast of Ireland, to which 
we are neat conveyed, with marks of violence. Fiaukenstein is 
thrown into prison on suspicion of the murder, and his know- 
ledge of the perpetrator, joined to the inability of clearing hiwn- 
sell, produces a paroxysm of lunacy. His father succeeds in 
proving his mnocence ; and they return in peace to Geneva, with 
no farther mishap by the way, than a fit of the mght-mare at 
Holyhead. He is married to Elizabeth Lavenza ; the monster 
is true to hig promise, and murders her ou their wedding-nights 
in his despair, Frankeusteim devotes himself to revenge, and 
resolves to track the steps of the destroyer of his peace, for the 
remainder of his days: he pursues him successively through , 
Germany, the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, Tartary, and 
Russia, and appears to have been gaining upon his flight, at the 
ume the ground sea split the island of ice upon which both were 
travelling, and separated them for ever. 

In a few days after he has finished his tale, Frankenstein dies, 
and Mr. Walton is surprized by a visit from-the monster, who 
most unceremoniously climbs in at his cabin window. We fear 
itis too late to give our arctic exployers the benefit of his de- 
scription ; mais le voila. 


“ Tentered the cabin, where lay the remains of my ill-fated and 
admirable friend. Over him hung a form which I cannot find 
words to describe; gigantic in stature, yet uncouth and distorted in 
its proportions. As he hung over the coffin, his face was concealed 
by long locks of ragged hair; but one vast hand was extended, in 
tolour and apparent texture like that of a mummy. When he 
beard the sound of my approachy he ceased to utter exclamutions 
of grief and horror, and sprung towards the window, Never did I 
behold a vision so horrible as his face, of such loathsome, yet ap- 
palling hideousness, 1 shut my eyes involuntarily, and endeavoured 
to recollect what were my duties with regard to this destroyer. I 
Called on him to stay.” P. 179. 


After a short conversation, which Mr. Walton was not very 
wxious to protract, he takes his leave, with the very laudable 
resolution of seeking the northern extremity of the globe, where 

means to collect bis funeral pile, and consume his frame to 

, that its remains, nay afford no light.to any curious and 
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help wishing, that our ships of discovery had carried out the 
whole impression of his history, for a similar purpose. 

We need scarcely say, that these volumes Sant neither prin. 
eiple, object, nor moral; the horror which abounds in them is 
too grotesque and bizarre ever to approach near the sublime, 
and when we did not hurry over the pages in disgust, we some. 
times paused to laugh outright; and yet we suspect, that the 
diseased and wandering imagination, which has stepped out of 
all legitimate bounds, to frame these disjointed combinations and 
unnatural adventures, might be disciplined into something better, 
We heartily wish it were so, for there are occasional symp. 
toms of no common powers of mind, struggling through a mass 
of absurdity, which well nigh overwhelms them; but it is a sort 
of absurdity that approaches so often the confines of what is 
wicked and immoral, that we dare hardly trust ourselves to be- 
stow even this qualified praise. The writer of it is, we under 
stand, a female; this is an aggravation of that which is the pre. 
vailing fault of the novel; but if our authoress can forget the 
gentleness of her sex, it is no reason why we should; and we 
shall therefore dismiss the novel without further comment, 





Ant. XIIL. Religio Clerici, a Churchman's Epistle. 8vo. 
85 pp. 1s. 6d, Murray. 1818. 


OF all didactic poetry, the most difficult is that which regards 
Religion: if the precepts are delivered with seriousness aud 
sulemnity, they are apt to swell into unmeaning bombast; if 
treated in a lighter style, they will too often descend into the 
opposite extreme of flippancy and conceit. Dryden in his 
Religio Laici has steered tolerably clear of both these errors: 
by adopting the epistolary style of Horace, as “ fittest for dix 
course and nearest prose,” he has avoided the former, while by 
following the dictates of his own genius and better taste, be bas 
but seldom indulged himself in the latter, The author of the 
m before us, has proved himself uo mean nor second rate 
imitator of this great original. With a subject much more difi- 
cult than that of his prototype, he has displayed no ordinary share 
of judgement in its management. With a versification at once 
easy and dignified, he kas combined much new and important 
matter. ‘ 
The poem may be considered as an answer to the question 
“ Why are you 'a Churchman f” and as affording the most 
convincing reasons for our preference of the Church of 
over all the other sects, which, both in force of number and 
impudence of pretension, are endeavouring to 
selves with it, The 
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The author first considers the general argument in favour of 
Revealed Religion, beginning from the being and attributes of 


God. 


** Prove there’s a Ged! the frantic atheist cries ; 
Aad his heart trembles while his lip denies, 
Fool! in thine owa conceit so subtle, prove, 
First, that you live, and breathe, and speak, and move ! 
Is’t not enough we find withia our will 
A void no being, save a God, can fill; 
And while some partial lights illume the soul, 
She pants insatiate for the brighter whole ? 
is’t not enough a world witheut we find, 
Which heavenly skill alone could have design’d ; 
And hear great Nature's universal cry 
Proclaim her source to be Divinity?” P. 7. 


From thence he proceeds to the present appearances of the 
moral world, the fallen and degraded state of man, and the con- 
firmation which daily experience adds to the truths of divine 
Revelation. 


“ Tt little matters what from Eden hurl’d— 
Figure, or fact; an apple, or a world, 

With sigus and symbols others may be smitten, 
I always read my Bible as ’tis written ; 

A golden rule from heresy to scape, 

When some would prove the serpent was an ape, 
Enough for knowledge is in this convey’d, 

That God created, and man disobey’d, 


“ Ts there no hope ? can nothing then regain 
Our former innocence, nor cleanse our stain? 
Has the one taste of that forbidden tree 
Lost all that are, and have been, and shall be ? 
Useless the piety whose hand a torns 
With costly wreaths the gilded altar’s horns ; 
Vain the rich pomp of sacrificial show, 

Vain all the blood which can from heifers flow ; 
From purer springs the saving virtue glides, 
And God atonement from himself provides ; 
His one oblation all our loss supplies, 

The cross our altar, Christ our sacrifice ! 

Bred in this faith, Oh, let it guard me still, 
Watch o’er my heart, and regulate my will ! 
Keep me alike from cither false extreme, 

The sceptic’s torpor, or the gealot’s dream ! 

Let not my stubborn pfide refuse to bend 

To truths i was not meant to comprehend $ 

Nor let the Reason, form’d to be my guile, 

To hot-brain’d fancies e’er be misapplied!” P, 9, 


_ From thence our author proceeds to take a view of the Chris- 
tan temple as it is reared in our native land, contrasting its 


native 
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ative simplicity and grace with all the idolatrous unhallowed 
ornaments of the Papal pile. 


“ Faith's living rock its ample base supplied, 
And Love and Hope supported either side : 
~ Just rules of noblest art adorn’d its face, 
Each part was symmetry, the whole was grace. 
No glittering front, in gaudy taste design’d, 
Caaceal'd some rottenness which lurk’d behind : 
No dark pollution, in recesses pil’d, ° 
Its ill-according majesty defil’d. 
There letter'd priests, with firm, but sober zeal, 
Held up the book of life, and broke its seal : 
The veil which dimm’d and shadow'’d God withdrew, 
And pour’d ourark’s full glories on the view, 
Then Nebo bow’d, then stoap’d reluctant Bel, 
And prostrate Dagon’s broken image fell ; 
Crowds to their Maker’s open courts repair, | 
No more a den of thieves, but house of pray’r.”  P. Jt. 


After this general view of the subject, our author considers the 
peculiar dangers which at this time especially, threaten our 


Establishment, the numbers, the ignorauce, the presumption, of 
self-elected ex pounders. 


“ Ah! how unfitting for more saintly ken, 
This carna) scholarship of worldly men! = 
Why waste our youth on learning, when we see 
All knowledge jumps to them, extempore ? 
Each pious ’prentice freely may dispense - 
Salvation, licens’d now for eighteen-pence : 

And should devotion tempt him from his awl, 
He'll get his orders, if be gets his call.” P. 12. 


We trust that the poet has no other meaning in, the word 
“ orders,” but that of ‘ pretended orders,’ or.an eighteen-peuny 
license, We cannot believe that any one who now sits on the 
Episcopal bench could be so far seduced from the allegiance 
which he owes to his Chureh, his country, and his God, as ta 
admit within the Apostolic pale such unhallowed pretenders to 
divine inspivation. ‘This must surely be a slip of the poet's pen, 
and not an allusion to a real-fact. The next scene however 
which our author describes, is, as we fear, too real and toa 
natural a portrait. The Bible Society has been often pout 
trayed inprose, but until the present poem, has not made its 
appearance in verse. The resemblance however is, vot marred 
A apt nor the features heightened one degree above the truth. 
audience, of which the meeting is composed, is thus. accu 
rately and happily described. a oh 


“ The motley offspring of a common sire, 
Baptints, and Arians, and Seceders dire ; 
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Fierce Independents, whose ambition crost, ] 
Like Satan’s, hates the kingdom it has lost ; 
Churchmen, who fain would work theit church's fall, 
Aud those who never bow’d to church at all ; 

Sure of thcir own salvation, such as labour 

With most officious pains to save their neighbour ; 
The hollow friend, and unsuspected foe, 

And all who dare not what they would be, shew.” 
Here cold Socinus, with his cnoning turns, 
Swindling salvation from the God he spurns ; 
There Calviu, haughty with predestin’d stride, 
And sullen grin of self-elected pride ; 
And last, regardless be they right or wrong, 

The fools who always multiply a*throng. 

Around on cushion’d forms the movers sit, 

While barer benches stimulate the pit ; 

And rang’d aloft, in rich and beauteous store, 
Bright eyes rain influence on the crowded floor: 
Well knows the Saint how female arts prevail— 
Without the ladies, Heaven itself must fail ! 


“ Now lift the curtain—nothing need be chang’d, ” ” 
The strings are fasten’d, and the puppets rang’d ; 
Plann'd are the bows, the pauses, and the starts, 
And cast the characters, and conn’d the parts. 

First, like the Prologue of some Attic scene, 

Rises the chairman, slow, end grave of mien ; 

Content the plot and persons to unfold, 

And bid them see—what soon they shall behold, 
Next, strong in limbs, and brawny-knit of frame, 
Some stuttering German, with a sounding name, 
Ruinbles, and vomits his unmeaning note, 

A wordy flood which struggles in his throat.” P. 15, 


Our readers will perceive that the poet has taken nature for 
his model, and that the scene whichhe thus pourtrays is but too 
faithful a representation of those, which to the shame both of 
Reason and of Religion, daily and hourly occur. But we naust not 


deprive our reader of the remainder of the portrait ; it improves 
as it proceeds. 


 Unus'd to public speaking and display, 
Some modest youth then tries his first ae 
Smoothly and sweet his honey’d accents flow, 
His lips are faltering, and his tone is low ; 
His looks ingenuous ‘ gentle Pity’ win, 
And ‘ gentle Pity’ her nearest kin ; 
The soft contagion strikes the yielding fair, 
And doubtful sighs their certain zeal declare ; 
Till, as at last the lessening stream subsides, 
And the brisk nonsense into nothing glides, 
Some raptur’d zany claps his hands, und cries, 
: * A god again hath t us fronz the skies !" 
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** Each has bis portion ere the scene be clos’d, 
And Peter seconds that which Paul propos’d ; 
One puts the question, others grant assent, 
This names a patron, that a president; 
One hands the poor-man’s penny box around, 
One chuckles o’er a more substantial pound ; 
This votes their holy homage to the fair, 
This thanks the landlord, that approves the chair ; 
The many shout Hosanna to the cause, 
And swell the Christian clamour of applause!’* P. 1°. 


The next scene which is presented to our view has even more 
of sad reality for its original. It is the portrait of the wretched 
victim of fanaticism, expiring under all the horrors which its pro- 
fessors, to extend their influence, and indulge their vanity, are 
cruel enough to inspire, 


** Void of offence of dark and deeper hue, 
Some natural frailties struck him in review ; 
And these, with penitence and faith sincere, 
He humbly whisper’d to his Maker’s ear. 

Yet ‘tis not now the fever’s flush which speaks 
In signs of living flame upon his cheeks ; 

"Tis not the bodily disease which ploughs 
Convulsive furrows on his throbbing brows. 
No! ’tis the soul’s worse agony which tries 
His bosom strings, and flashes from his eyes ; 
And clenches fast his hand, as he would strive 
With fancied fiends who drag him down alive, 
Some fierce and gloomy zealot has been there, 
And clogg’d his feeble spirit with despair ; 
With garbled Gospel and perverted text, 

And scripture strangely to his turn perplext, 
Chang’d into threats the tidings of great joy, 
And taught the Saviour came but to destroy ; 
Yell'd out perdition in his phrenzied ears, 

And made his heart the very hell he fears. 
Oh! if there yet be time, some balm convey 
Ere yet his tortur’d soul shall away ; 
Heaven will be merciful to faults like thine ; 
Think upon God—‘ He dies, and makes no sign!’”? P. 20. 

Upon this faithful and feeling representation of the tortures 10- 
flicted by cruel and unchristian fanaticism on its wretched victims, 
we shall make no farther observation ; it is too true and too ter 
rible for comment, 

We lament that our narrow limits will not allow us to present 
to our readers the just and eloquent tribute of applause which 
our author pays to the merits of a | yg in whom, if we mis- 
take not, we tracé the features of that earnest aud affectionate 
advocate of the good cause—the Dean of Canterbury. 

Our author concludes bis poem with the life of a country = 

’ 
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son, traced with a hand so light, so easy and so just, that we 
could almost imagine it to be that of Swift himself, 


** Not such the visions which in earlier days 
The sacred charge I longed for us’d to raise ; 
Not such the dreams you shar’d, for known to you 
The tranquil future which my fancy drew, 

And all the vivid images of ley 

Which throng’d my beating bosom while a boy : 
Then for these hours I panted, fram’d my plan 
Of after life, and wish’d to be a man. 

Methought some village home—like that dear spot 
Which held me then—might sometime be my lot ; 
Free from the din of town, yet not so far 

That any friend might fancy it a bar: 

My house, a cot—as cottages are now, 

Some little glebe for pasture, and a cow; 
Hedges of living quick, a yew alcove, 

Tall elms, bright apples, and a poplar grove, 

A smiling country, and a civil squire, 

Who thought the labourer worthy of his hire; 
Half of my dues without a curse could spare, 
Nor storm’d if now and then I kill’d a hare. 
And when the sabbath’s holy feast was spread, 
A ready flock and willing to be fed, ‘ 
Who lik’d their Parson better than the next, 
And not too often carried home my text: 

At the clurch-porch with frocks and faces clean, 
A row to greet me, as I pass’d between ; 

And bows of rustic courtesy, to tell 

They humbly hop’d that madam too was well: 
¥or by my side I pictur’d one to make 

All that I lov’d, more lovely for her sake ; 

One whom my soul was fashion’d to adore ; 
What Psyche is—I could not picture more, 

Such still the Jot I covet,—nor repine 

If Heaven in wisdom choose not to assign,— 

So might I wear away my coming time, 

Stain'd with no blacker sins than sins of rhyme; 
To wandering sheep the fold of Life display, 
Nor, tending others, lose myself the way. 

And when mine own green turf above me spread, 
Some abler Pastor lays me with the dead, 

This be my record; * Sober, not austere, 

A Churchman, honest to his Church, lies here; 
Content to tread where wiser feet had trod, 

He lov‘d establish’d modes of serving God, 
Preach’d from a pulpit rather than a tub, 

And gave ne guinea to a Bible Club.” P. 24, 


Of the merits of the poem before us our readers will now be 
enabled to form a just and fair opinion. Were we to assist 


them 


~ * 
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them in our judgment we should say, that it is one of the fist 
productions of the days in which we live. ‘There is an animation 
which rises with the subject, there is great power of versification, 
there is much justice of conception. We cannot but admire the 
manly spirit in which it is written, and the bold and  dauntless 
front which it presents to all the enemies by which it will doubt- 
less be assailed, ts author has little reason to fear either the 
number or the virulence of its enemies; the united charms of 
poetry and truth are nts best and its surest defence. With a few 
asperitics of expression softened, and those little alterations 
which his better judgment will suggest, we know of no poem of 
ity kind more likely to go down to posterity with honour, and to 
join its fame with that of its celebrated original. The Redigio 
Laici, and the Rehigio Clerici, are vames which, we trust, will 
ever be united both in honour and in reality. 
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change from one Farthing to a Million Pounde Sterling, and from one Denier to 
« Mullion Livres. By Johm Henry Brohier, late Superintendaut of the Tou- 
lonese Kinigranis. In one portable Volume. 83s, bait , 

Miscellaneous Picces, selected from the Family Magazine, a periodical 
Werk: designed principally for the Information and Improvement of the lowes 
Classes. By the late Mrs. Trimmer. 12mo, 4s. 

An Essay on the Origin and Operations of the Dry Rot, with & View to us 
Prevention or Cure, &c. By Robert M*William, 4to, 11. jis. 6d. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Valpy has issued Proposals for publishing by subscrip- 





tion, a new edition of the yo Classics, with the cariorum 


Notes appended. The work will be printed uniformly, in octavo, 
and will make about 120 or 130 parts, at 18s. each to sub- 
scribers. 


A new edition of Archdeacon Pott’s Course of Sermons will 
be published in a few days. 


OTHER WOKKS IN THE PRESS. 


Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, Mount Lebanon, and 
Cyprus, by Capt. Ligh/, of the ) eer Artillery, in one volumé 
quarto. 

Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew, by the Rev. Oliver 
Lodge, A. B. in an octavo volume. 

A new edition of Schmidius’ Concordance to the Greek New 
Testament, in two volumes octavo. 

A Manuai of Prophecy, or a short comparative View of 
Prophecies contained in the Bible, and the Events by which 
they were fulfilled. By the Rev. Peter Roberts, Vicar ot 
Madeley. ’ ' 


A Life of John Howard, the Philanthropist, by Mr. Brown, 
in one volume quarto. 
The Traveller's Guide down the Rhine, illustrated by a large 
Map, by M. A. Schreiber. 
A Treatise on Duelling, by Capt. Bosquet. - 
Night-Mare Abbey, by the Author of Headlong- Hall. 
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